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Tuts is an age of intellectual Timons. Sir 
Walter Scott is, perhaps, the only man who 
has entirely deserved the title from his vast 
wealth and unlimited profusion; but Mr. 
Bulwer, Mr. Horace Smith, and numerous 
associates, have, if not the riches, at least, the 
unrestrainable extravagance of the type. The 
inevitable consequences have come alike on 
all. He of the | senor ae tales of beauty is 
at length a bankrupt; the author of “ Bram- 
bletye House,” never over-sumptuous in his 
cheer, has long ceased to offer anything but 
his lukewarm water; and “ Pelham” is fast 
approaching the same doleful and insipid 
conclusion, although, by dint of hard labour 
and a careful steward, he still contrives to 
keep up appearances, and in some sort af- 
ford us entertainment. ‘The descent from 
“The Disowned” to “ Devereux” was in- 
deed terrible to all lovers of good cheer ; the 
dressing and seasoning were so changed, that 
we scarcely recognized the hand of the same 
artiste—it was like poor Mr. Brandon’s un- 
derdone beef to follow a salmi of Lord 
Guloseton; and now that “ Paul Clifford” 
proves little or no better, we are warranted 
in concluding, that the feasts of this once- 
promising disciple of Ude must be numbered 
amongst good things no more to be. Not 
that we are disposed to find fault with this 
author for writing and publishing about nine 
hundred pages per annum, for he of all men 
seems least likely to write better by writing 
more considerately ; and we more than sus- 
pect in him a certain instability of opinion 
and feeling, which must incapacitate him 
for literary composition, unless the off-hand, 
“ stans pede in uno” manner be permitted. 
Our grounds for adopting this theory may 
be found scattered through those four legi- 
timate novels, on which the author is content 
to rest his fame; for we agree with him in 
putting quite aside that unlucky bantling, 
“ Falkland,” which he justly feels some shame 
in owning, and would have more wisely left 
to the paternal cares of the well-known young 
gentleman who so long claimed it in all com- 
panies. We think, then, that in this inhar- 
monious quartett, a careless reader may dis- 
cover that the composer has been, in no long 
space of time, both a philanthropist and a 
misanthrope—an utilitarian and a denouncer 
of that heresy—a lauder and a libeller of the 
aristocracy—a stoic and an epicurean in phi- 
losophy—a patriot and an insouciant in po- 
litices—a sentimentalist and a satirist of feel- 
ing; and so on, for a column of antitheses, 
which our mercy spares the reader. In short, 
the whole constitution of his mind seems 
altered by the last author he has studied; 
and having quite talent enough to re-mould 
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and embellish the opinions of his temporary 
favourite, he quite foregoes personal identity, 
and is on one page a Bolingbroke, on the next 
a Bentham, on the third a Fielding, and so 
on. ‘This versatility of character is not only 
annoying in itself, and derogatory to the 
author’s reputation, but it sadly detracts 
from the pleasure we should otherwise feel, 
when he is painting the dignity and beauty 
of virtue—when his theme is truth and love 
—for on these occasions, of all others, does 
the reader desire to feel sure that it is the 
man’s heart, and not his library, that is 
speaking. Yet it is but common justice to 
acknowledge that the best passages of Mr. 
Bulwer’s writings are those descriptive of 
the better part of man’s nature—the inter- 
change of affection and benevolence. 


To the above remarks, the hackneyed ob- 
jection may be urged, that the writers of 
fiction are not responsible for the sins of their 
imaginary creations; and to this there are 
but two answers :—first, that the inconsis- 
tency and changeableness complained of, are 
to be found not only in the language of the 
characters, but in the didactic and dissertory 
passages of these works ;—and, secondly, that 
all men are, in one sense, answerable for the 
sentiments they may put in the mouths of 
the personages they design; for the public 
always can, and generally do, decide cor- 
rectly, whether the author intends a mere 
ideal being, or a portrait, imaginary or real, 
of his beloved self. The world confounded 
Byron with his heroes, and he, although not 
really resembling them in character, had yet 
the foolish vanity of striving to be and to 
appear like them; and it detected through 
the flashy masquerade of “ Pelham,” the less 
aristocratic form of Pelham’s author, because, 
in both instances, there was the mark of the 
beast—the not to be mistaken stamp of 
egotism luxuriating in its own description. 
Yet we never heard Sir Walter accused of 
resemblance to Ravenswood, or Mr. Godwin 
of identity with Mandeville ; and those, not- 
withstanding, are two portraits, that for truth 
and life have seldom or ever been surpassed. 
Our author, indeed, returns some awkward 
thanks to the public, for confounding him 
with the elegant Pelham, who was, after all, 
as he endeavours to show, a remarkably nice 
pone man; but, however anxious he may 

e, to be so mistaken, we must altogether 
decline to believe that he does really re- 
semble that disgusting, though amusing, 
compound of conceit, affectation, imperti- 
nence, licentiousness, and insincerity. By 
the way, in the same place, (the preface to 
“ Paul Clifford,”) we are told that the said 
Pelham was “meant to be a practical satire 
on the exaggerated and misanthropical ro- 
mance of the day—a human being whose 
real good qualities put to shame the sickly 





sentimentalism of blue skies and bare throats, 





Price 8d. 
sombre coxcombries, and pay villa- 
nies ;’—in other words, it was to do away 


with the Satanic school, and cure the youths 
of the day of looks, habits, and feelings, a la 
Byron :—an excellent scheme, no doubt, but 
a little like curing a scarlet fever by pre- 
scriptions of eau sucrée and oil of jessamin. 
In ourremarks on the author of“ Pelham,” 
we have hitherto neglected to advise the 


| reader that he must receive our criticisms 


with all imaginable distrust, as we are at 
this moment smarting under a most merci- 
less attack upon the “ Athenzeum,” contained 
in the production which this article professes 
to review. Very early in the first volume, 
mention is made of a periodical called the 
“ Asineeum,” edited by one Peter M‘Grawler, 
who superintends the education of the hero; 
but we continued for some time to read on in 
innocent and unsuspecting ignorance, think- 
ing it a good nickname for a dull review, and 
perhaps smiling at its unlucky resemblance 
to our own august title. Presently some re- 
marks occurred seeming in some degree to 
fix the opprobrious appellation on ourselves; 
—we remembered, too, that the sobriquet was 
a plagiarism from the Age newspaper, in 
which it was applied to the club whose name 
we bear, some weeks before ;—the remarks in 
question displayed also the same elegant 
taste and good feeling which ordinarily cha- 
racterize the Age, and thus the awful suspi- 
cion broke upon us, that the writer was the 
same in both cases, and that the Atheneum 
Journal was intended in the one attack, as 
the Atheneum Club had been in the other. 
This suspicion ripened into certainty when 
we found @ quotation given as a sample of 
the “ facetious tickle,” taken from our review 
of “ Devereux,” and running thus, “ The 
writer of this book has gained a considerable 
reputation among different classes of people. 
Many fine ladies think him a great philoso- 
pher; and he has been praised in our hear- 
ing by a party of Cambridge fellows, for his 
knowledge of fashionable society.” This 
example, observes our author, “ was selected 
from the criticisms of a distinguished writer 
in the Asinwum, called par excellence, the 
Ass.” It would be unfair to the good taste 
and good sense of our facetious foe, not to 
quote the best parts of this attack. The fol- 
lowing is a portrait of the editor :— 
“Farther on, at another table in the corner 
of the room, a gentleman with a red wig, very 
rusty garments, and linen which seemed as if it 
had been boiled in saffron, smoked his pipe, 
apart, silent, and apparently plunged in medita- 
tion. This gentleman was no other than Mr. 
Peter Mac Grawler, the editor of a magnificent 
periodical, entitled the ‘ Asinzum,’ which was 
written to prove, that whatever is popular is 


} necessarily bad,—a valuable and recondite truth 


which the Asinwum had satisfactorily demon- 
strated by ruining three printers, and demolish- 
ing a publisher.” i, 20, 
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This, and the curious piece of information, 
that “the very best writer in the Asineum 
gets only three shillings an article—almost 
more than he deserves, for he who writes for 
nobody should receive nothing,”’—strike us 
as the best hits in Paul Clifford, though the 
character of the editor Mac Grawler is skil- 
fully and delicately drawn. This luckless 
gentleman, failing to live by the Asinzum, 
turns pickpocket, then highwayman, then 
king's evidence against his kindest friend, 
then hangman, and lastly a writer in Black- 
wood’s Seentine. Our limits do not allow 
us to dwell longer on this painful subject, 
so we must leave the public to applaud the 
refinement and judiciousness of this attack, 
and take leave of our assailant with a con- 
fession of the overwhelming confusion we 
feel, and an assurance that nothing but false 
delicacy prevented our addressing to him a 
PRIVATE LETTER “ expressive of our general re- 
spect and admiration for his writings, and our 
earnest hope that no calm conviction of our 
dulness, but some insensibly felt dislike or ill- 
will towards us, as individuals, had coloured his 
remarks.” 

Paul Clifford has the singular merit of be- 
ing exempt from the affectation and frivolity, 
which so disfigured its author’s earlier works. 
Its main fault is extreme improbability. A 
highwayman hero, who, almost without edu- 
cation, and entirely without decent society, 
turns out the most refined of men inmanner, 
language and feeling, is too much for any 
novel-reader’s credulity. Another great mis- 
take of the author’s, is the introduction of 
numerous scenes descriptive only of the habits 
and slang of low London thieves and pot- 
companions. This he defends on principle 
in his preface, contending, that as works re- 
lating solely to the lower classes of Scotland 
and Ireland, have met with such general ap- 
probation, and the patois of the sister king- 
dom enjoys such popularity with the most 
fastidious readers, that the language of St. 
Giles is entitled also to its students and ad- 
mirers. This is a melancholy instance of 
bad logic; for it may be observed in the first 
place, that the Scotch peasantry have the 
advantange of being highly educated, and 
the Irish of being eminently witty—whilst 
the English aur. Be have rarely a shadow 
of either merit; and secondly the dialect of a 
class has no affinity to that of a party, nor 
does it follow, that because those are amus- 
ing, who by necessity from age to age are 
the treasurers of the national peculiarities both 
of thought and feeling, therefore rogues and 
ruffians must be amusing. We have not 
heard that Sir Walter Scott, with all his fond- 
ness for pictures from low life, is about to 
bring out any colloquies of Gilmerton carriers, 
or that Mr. Banim meditates inflicting upon 
us the dialogues of Dublin “ blowens,” as our 
author wey babe term them. 


The story of Clifford is soon told. The 
hero is the child of unknown parents (his 
mother, one of the unfortunates, dies in the 
first chapter); and after a misspent youth, 
though not a guilty one, he boldly takes the 
road, and becomes the gallant and chivalric 
leader of a troop of ighiwayiten. The im- 
mediate cause of his adopting this lawless 
life, is an imprisonment to which he is sub- 
jected on a false accusation of stealing a 
watch, belonging to an eminent lawyer, by 
name Brandon, who is the most important 





ew in the book. In the prison he 
ecomes corrupted, and escapes in company 
with the rogue who corrupts him. After 
numerous adventures of the Turpin charac- 
ter, our hero goes to Bath in the disguise of 
a gentleman and in — of an heiress. 
There he encounters Lucy Brandon, the 
heroine, and niece of the lawyer above men- 
tioned. Deep love and fierce remorse ensue. 
The following beautiful little episode intro- 
duces his first positive declaration :— 

“ Silent, and stilling the breath which heaved 
in both quick and fitfully, Lucy and Clifford sat 
together. The streets were utterly deserted, and 
the loneliness, as they looked below, made them 
feel the more intensely not only the emotions 
which swelled within them, but the undefined 
and electric sympathy which, in uniting them, 
divided them from the world. The quiet around 
was broken by a distant strain of rude music; 
and as it came nearer, two forms, of no poetical 
order, grew visible; the one was a poor blind 
man, who was drawing from his flute tones in 
which the melancholy beauty of the air compen- 
sated for any deficiency (the deficiency was but 
slight) in the execution. A woman much 
younger than the musician, and with something 
of beauty in her countenance, accompanied 
him, holding a tattered hat, and looking wist- 
fully up at the windows of the silent street. We 
said two forms—we did the injustice of forget- 
fulness to another—a rugged and simple friend, 
it is true, but one that both minstrel and wife 
had many and moving reasons to love. This 
was a little wirey terrier, with dark, piercing 
eyes, that glanced quickly and sagaciouly in all 
quarters from beneath the shaggy covert that 
surrounded them; slowly the animal moved on- 
ward, pulling gently against the string by which 
he was held, and by which he guided his master. 
Once, his fidelity was tempted, another dog in- 
vited him to play: the poor terrier looked 
anxiously and doubtingly round, and then, utter- 
ing a long growl of denial, pursued 

The noiseless tenour of his way. 

“ The little procession stopped beneath the 
window where Lucy and Clifford sat; for the 
quick eye of the woman had perceived them, 
and she laid her hand on the blind man’s arm, 
and whispered him. He took the hint, and 
changed his air into one of love. Clifford 
glanced at Lucy, her cheek was dyed in blushes. 
The air was over,—another succeeded—it was 
of the same kind; a third—the burthen was still 
unaltered—and then Clifford threw into the 
street a piece of money, and the dog wagged 
his abridged and dwarfed tail, and darting for- 
ward, picked it up in his mouth, and the woman 
(she had a kind face !) patted the officious friend, 
even before she thanked the donor, and then 
she dropped the money with a cheering word or 
two into the blind man’s pocket, and the three 
wanderers moved slowly on. Presently they 
came to a place where the street had been 
mended, and the stones lay scattered about. 
Here the woman no longer trusted to the dog’s 
guidance, but anxiously hastened to the musi- 
cian, and led him with evident tenderness and 
minute watchfulness over the rugged way. When 
they had passed the danger, the man stopped, 
and before he released the hand which had 
guided him, he pressed it gratefully, and then 
both the husband and the wife stooped down 
and caressed the dog. This little scene, one of 
those rough copies of the loveliness of human 
affections, of which so many are scattered about 
the highways of the world—both the lovers had 
involuntarily watched ; and now as they with- 
drew their eyes—those eyes settled on each 
other—Lucy’s swam in tears. 

“*To be loved and tended by the one I 
love,’ said Clifford in a low voice, ‘I would 


walk blind and barefoot over the whole earth !’” 





The respectability. of Mr. Clifford is sus- 
pected and he finds it necessary to quit his 
mistress, whose affections are by this time 
entirely secured. She is left in great per- 
ram | at this desertion, and at the Ea 
tints he throws out withregard to his former 
life. Brandon her uncle, now a judge, with 
a peerage and the woolsack in prospect, em- 
ploys every art to induce her to marry his 
old patron and companion, Lord Mauleverer, 
a roué and epicure now something in the 
vale of years. His efforts prove unsuccessful. 
The plot now thickens, Lucy's father dies 
and she removes to her uncle’s in London. 
There, some dark passages of his life, when 
for a time he mysteriously vanished from 
the eyes of men, are cleared up, and he is ex- 
hibited in a shape more hideous than even 
a novelist’s villain often wears. It appears 
that he had formed when a young man, a 
violent passion for a beautiful but low-born 
girl, whom he had married and retired with 
to solitude and indigence. Satiety and dis- 
gust soon followed, and on the accidental 
appearance of his old college friend Maule- 
verer, he plotted with that worthy person the 
seduction of his own wife (feigning her to be 
his mistress only), got rid of her in this 
manner, and then returned to the world and 
the pursuits of gain and ambition. His 
child, the only being for whom he had human 
feeling, was carried off from him at the age 
of three years, by a band of housebreakers, 
headed by his wife, who had become acquaint- 
ed with his perfidy and took this terrible 
mode of revenge. All trace is lost of the 
boy for many years. It is hardly necessary 
to add that he is the hero of this tale: Bran- 
don accidently obtains a clue to his long-lost 
heir in examining a witness, and sets all en- 
gines at work to discover him, for a time in 
vain. Meanwhile, Lord Mauleverer sets out 
for London at the Judge’s invitation to prose- 
cute his addresses to Lucy, but he meets her 
lover on the road, and is rifled by him after 
a conflict, the description of which we would 
willingly extract, did our limits admit of our 
doing so. 

Mr. Clifford shortly after this adventure, 
is betrayed to the officers of justice by the 
M‘Grawler editor before mentioned, whom 
he had sheltered in his cave from charity. 
He escapes for a time, but is severely wounded 
and retaken in a desperate and successful 
attempt to free his comrades. His trial comes 
on at the assizes, and Brandon is the judge. 
The whole sketch of the proceedings is given 
with great spirit. The defence of the priso- 
ner being an attack on existing laws, is very 
striking. But we have only space to mention 
that just as the jury have retired to consider 
their verdict, a paper is brought into the 
Court and bheeded to Brandon by one of his 
emissaries, which satisfies him that the un- 
happy man at the bar is his own child. As 
he reads this note, the Judge’s head is ob- 
served to droop suddenly, as if by a sickness 
or a spasm, but he recovers himself instantly 
to receive the verdict of the jury :— 

“ The verdict was as all had foreseen, ‘Guilty ;’ 
but it was coupled with a strong recommenda- 
tion to mercy. 

“The prisoner was then asked, in the usual 
form, whether he had to say anything why sen- 
tence of death should not be passed against him. 

“As these dread words struck upon his ear, 
slowly the prisoner rose. He directed first to- 
ward the jury a brief and keen glance, and his 
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eyes then rested full, and with a stern signifi- 
cance, on the face of his Judge. 

“*My Lord,’ he began, ‘I have but one 
reason to advance against the sentence of the 
law. If you have interest to prevent or miti- 
gate it, that reason will, I think, suffice to enlist 
you on my behalf. I said that the first cause 
of those offences against the law which bring 
me to this bar, was the committing me to prison 
on a charge of which I was wholly innocent! 
My Lord Judge, you were the man who accused 
me of that charge, and subjected me to that im- 
prisonment! Look at me well, my Lord, and 
you may trace in the countenance of the har- 
dened felon you are about to adjudge to death, 
the features of a boy whom, some seven years ago, 
you accused before a London magistrate of the 
theft of your watch. On the oath of a man whohas 
one step on the threshold of death, the accusation 
was unjust. And, fit minister of the laws you 
represent! you, who will now pass my doom,— 
you were the cause of my crimes! My Lord, 
I have done. I am ready to add another to the 
long and dark list of victims who are first pol- 
luted, and then sacrificed, by the blindness and 
the injustice of human codes!’ 

“ While Clifford spoke, every eye turned from 
him to the Judge, and every one was appalled 
by the ghastly and fearful change which had 
fallen over Brandon’s face. Men said after- 
wards, that they saw written there, in terrible 
distinctness, the characters of death; and there 
certainly seemed something awful and preter- 
natural in the bloodless and haggard calmness 
of his proud features. Yet his eye did not quail, 
nor the muscles of his lip quiver. And with 
even more than his wonted loftiness, he met the 
regard of the prisoner. But as alone conspi- 
cuous throughout the motionless and breathless 
crowd, the Judge and criminal gazed upon each 
other; and as the eyes of the spectators wan- 
dered on each, a thrilling and electric impres- 
sion of a powerful likeness between the doomed 
and the doomer, for the first time in the trial, 
struck upon the audience, and increased, though 
they scarcely knew why, the sensation of pain 
and dread which the prisoner’s last words ex- 
cited. Perhaps it might have chiefly arisen from 
a common expression of fierce emotion con- 
quered by an iron and stern character of mind, 
or perhaps, now that the ashy paleness of ex- 
haustion had succeeded the excited flush on the 
prisoner's face, the similarity of complexion 
thus obtained, made the likeness more obvious 
than before ; or perhaps the spectators had not 
hitherto fixed so searching, or, if we may so 
speak, so alternating a gaze upon the two. 
However that be, the resemblance between the 
men, placed as they were in such widely diffe- 
rent circumstances—that resemblance which, 
as we have hinted, had at certain moments oc- 
curred startlingly to Lucy, was now plain and 
unavoidably striking :—the same the dark hue 
of their complexions, the same the hauglity and 
Roman outline of their faces, the same the 
height of the forehead, the same even a dis- 
pleasing and sarcastic rigidity of mouth, which 
made the most conspicuous feature in Brandon, 
and which was the only point that deteriorated 
from the singular beauty of Clifford. But above 
all, the same inflexible, defying, stubborn spirit, 
—though in Brandon it assumed the stately 
cast of majesty, and in Clifford it seemed the 
desperate sternness of the bravo, stamped itself 
in both. Though Clifford ceased, he did not 
resume his seat, but stood in the same attitude 
as that in which he had reversed the order of 
things, and merged the petitioner in the accuser. 
And Brandon himself, without speaking or 
moving, continued still to survey him. So, with 
erect fronts, and marble countenances, in which 
what was defying and resolute did not altogether 
quell a mortal leaven of pain and dread, they 
looked as might have looked the two men in the 





Eastern story, who had the power of gazing 
each other unto death. 

“ What, at that moment, was raging in Bran- 
don’s heart, it is in vain to guess. He doubted 
not for a moment that he beheld before him his 
long-lost, his anxiously-demanded son! Every 
fibre, every corner of his complex and gloomy 
soul, that certainty reached, and blasted with a 
hideous and irresistible glare! The earliest, 
perhaps the strongest, though often the least 
acknowledged, principle of his mind, was the 
desire to rebuild the fallen honours of his house ; 
its last scion he now beheld before him, covered 
with the darkest ignominies of the law! He 
had coveted worldly honours ; he beheld their 
legitimate successor in a convicted felon! He 
had garnered the few affections he had spared 
from the objects of pride and ambition in his 
son. That son he was about to adjudge to the 
gibbet and the hangman! Of late, he had in- 
creased the hopes of regaining his lost treasure, 
even to an exultant certainty. Lo! the hopes 
were accomplished! How? With these thoughts 
warring, in what manner we dare not even by 
an epithet express, within him, we may cast one 
hasty glance on the horror of aggravation they 
endured, when he heard the prisoner accuse 
uim as the cause of his present doom, and felt 
himself at once the murderer and the judge of 
his son! 

“Minutes had elapsed since the voice of the 
prisoner ceased; and Brandon now drew forth 
the black cap. As he placed it slowly over his 
brows, the increasing and corpse-like whiteness 
of his face became more glaringly visible, by the 
contrast which this dread head-gear presented. 
Twice as he essayed to speak, his voice failed 
him, and an indistinct murmur came forth from 
his hueless lips, and died away like a fitful and 
feeble wind. But with the third effort, the re- 
solution and long self-tyranny of the man con- 
quered, and his voice went clear and unfaltering 
through the crowd, although the severe sweet- 
ness of its wonted tones was gone, and it sounded 
strange and hollow on the ears that drank it. 

“* Prisoner at the bar!—It has become my 
duty to announce to you the close of your mortal 
career. You have been accused of a daring 
robbery, and, after an impartial trial, a jury of 
your countrymen, and the laws of your country, 
have decided against you. The recommenda- 
tion to mercy—(here, only, throughout his 
speech, Brandon gasped convulsively for breath, ) 
—so humanely added by the jury, shall be for- 
warded to the supreme power, but I cannot 
flatter you with much hope of its suecess—(the 
lawyers looked with some surprise at each other: 
they had expected a far more unqualified man- 
date, to abjure all hope from the jury’s recom- 
mendation).—Prisoner! for the opinions you 
have expressed, you are now only answerable 
to your God: 1 forbear to arraign them. For 
the charge you have made against me, whether 
true or false, and for the anguish it has given 
me, may you find pardon at another tribunal! 
It remains for me only—under a reserve too 
slight, as I have said, to aflord you a fair pro- 
mise of hope—only to—to—(all eyes were on 
Brandon: he felt it, exerted himself for a last 
effort, and proceeded)—to pronounce on you 
the sharp seutence of the law! It is, that you 
be taken back to the prison whence you came, 
and thence (when the supreme authority shall 
appoint) to the place of execution, to be there 
hanged by the neck till you are dead; and the 
Lord God Almighty have mercy on your 
soul!’ ” p. 293—99. 


This is certainly a finely-conceived situa- 
tion, and very powerfully described. The 
rest is soon told. The violent emotions of 
the Judge acting on adiseased frame already 
subject to fearful attacks of the heart, bring 
on angina pectoris, and he is found dead soon 








after leaving the Court. His unhappy son 
is transported for life, but escapes, and is 


joined by Lucy, who marries himand endows 


him with her fortune. They fly to America 
together, and live and die according to the 
goods old rule of novels. 

Before closing these remarks, we must 
briefly notice two scenes in this novel, on 
which the author seems especially to plume 
himself. They were written, he informs us, 
by the advice of an enlightened friend, and 
the whole work was originally to have been 
framed on the same principle. ‘These are 
ridiculous caricatures of the government and 
aristocracy, in the persons of low London 
thieves meeting at the flash houses of Gen- 
tleman George, and Bachelor Bill, of course 
the King and the Duke of Devonshire. This 
sort of travestie is a very old idea, and was 
never in its best days a good one ; noris our 
author at all calculated to succeed in wagge- 
ries of this kind. He is singularly deficient 
in humour, as we think all his novels show, 
and therefore compelled to eke out the de- 
fective interest of such scenes by a great 
deal of coarseness and personality. We can 
assure him that these favourite passages are 
the chief blemishes of his work, whatever a 
flattering press or a foolish friend may say, 
and earnestly advise him for the sake of his 
own reputation, to omit in his future works, 
all strainings after the humorous, and pursue 
those walks in which he has proved himself 
formed to succeed. 








Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers, a Polish 
Tale. By Julius Ursinus Niemcewicz. Trans- 
lated from the German. Post 8’°, London, 
1830. Murray. 


Tuis tale was composed by the eminent Polish 
patriot, and friend to humanity generally, 
whose name we have given in the title, for a 
purpose with which the end that its publication 
in this country, if it produce any effect at all, is 
likely to answer, is not perhaps quite accordant. 
The object-of Niemcewicz is evidently a bene- 
volent one towards the Jews; his labour is 
directed to the raising of their moral character, 
by exposing to themselves rather than to their 
christian fellow subjects, the absurdity, the enor- 
mity, and the consequences of certain of their 
tenets, prejudices, and practices. This is done 
in a correspondence supposed to be carried on 
by Jews themselves, and into which a little 
romance is ingeniously introduced for the pur- 
pose of exciting interest. The exposure we 
have alluded to, is very judiciously made to 
proceed from Israelites, who, more enlightened 
than their brethren, without apostatising from 
their religion, so far partake the civilized notions 
of their christian neighbours, as to be able to 
throw off the influence of the false doctrines 
which have been engrafted on the pure religion 
of the Old Testament. As friends to the cause of 
universal toleration in matters of belief, we regret 
the appearance of the book at present, not because 
we think it is calculated to do harm or excite in- 
tolerant feelings in well-disposed persons who 
read it through, but because it may aflord a handle 
to party spirit wherewith to work mischief. We 
are of that class of persons who hold the opinion, 
that the first and most necessary step to be taken 
towards raising a people or a sect from a state 
of moral degradation, is to remove from them 
all cause for feeling conscious of political or 
social inferiority; and we think, therefore, that 
in order to improve the Jews—and heaven knows 
how much we consider them to stand in need of 
improvement!—it is incumbent on us christians, 
as far as in us lies, to remove the barrier of 
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separation which isolates them from the rest of 
the community. There is nothing, we are per- 

ded, so efficacious towards overcoming pre- 
judices and superstitions, national or religious, 
as a widely-extended, enlightened, mutual inter- 
course between individuals and nations on terms 
of perfect equality. To render the Jews like 
ourselves, the very best and surest way is to 
admit them freely among us. Their elders will 
in vain preach the doctrines of the Talmud, the 
Mischna, and Gemara, to those who enjoy 
unrestrained intercourse with enlightened so- 
ciety. Those doctrines are detestable enough, 
no doubt—much more so we venture to assert 
than the greater portion of our readers would 
imagine or believe ; but they are so atrocious 
that they carry with them their own antidote, 
were proper facilities allowed for the ope- 
ration of their remedial qualities. A few of 
them we shall extract as curiosities, and for 
the purpose, not of increasing any unfavourable 
feeling already existing towards the Jews, but 
of exposing the sources of the errors in their 
present moral character, and of proving what 
we have already asserted, that they would not 
stand the test, which their holders would be 
forced to put them to in general and free inter- 
course with society. We must remind our 
readers, moreover, that the disapprobation ex- 
pressed of the objectionable tenets, is supposed 
by the author to proceed from Jews themselves— 
meaning thereby to express his conviction, that 
he was only rendering his book the organ of 
every enlightened Israelite. 

Sarah, in one of her letters to her lover Levi, 
gives the following instance of the notions of 
morality of the people to which she belongs. 
The Jews in Poland, it may be mentioned, are 
the principal innkeepers, and the house of 
Sarah’s father is to be considered as having 
served for the purpose of an hotel to a family 
of travellers, the night previous to the trans- 
action disclosed in the following passages :— 

“They passed the night with us, and left 
early on the following morning. When their 
apartment was being cleaned out, my eldest 
brother found a ring, with a handsome, but not 
very valuable diamond. He ran to me full of 
joy at his good fortune in finding the jewel. 

“Don’t lose it,’ said I, ‘I saw it on the 
hand of the young lady who slept here last 
night, and it must be returned to her.’ 

““*Returned to her!’ cried the boy. ‘It is 
no Jew, but a Christian that has lost it, and 
therefore it belongs to the finder.’ 

“ As I was trying to explain to him that we 
were bound to restore to every one whatever 
belongs to him, and the boy debating it, my fa- 
ther came in, and when he understood the mat- 
ter in dispute, took the ring from David, and 
gave him eight groschen for it. 

“*Nobly done!’ said I to my father. ‘If 
David had kept the ring he would probably 
have lost it, and it could not have been given 
back to the owner.’ 

“*That is not to be thought of,’ replied my 
father; ‘for according to our law, whatever a 
Jew finds, belonging to the Gojim, becomes his 
own.’ 

“‘That law is incomprehensible to me,’ said 
I, ‘and is highly unjust.’ 

“*Ah!’ he cried, ‘so thou readest in thy 
heretical Polish books! I have not my books 
here, and I insist on your going directly, with 
me, to the rabbin, and once for all set the mat- 
ter at rest.’”” p. 38-9. 

She is before the rabbin, who is highly wrath 
at the liberal notions of the fair Israelite : 

“He at length became more tranquil, took 
up a book that lay before him, turned over the 
leaves, pointed to a passage, and said, ‘ read 
there, thou disgrace of our people! what the 
blessed Rabaine Bechaie, the first luminary of 
our law, says, in page 176, in such cases; see 








besides, what is said still more clearly by Szem 
Meszmiel :—*“ When a Jew finds any goods lost 
by another, not a Jew, he is not bound to give 
them back again; but, on the contrary, is for- 
bidden to do so.”’’ 

“He then gave me a book, with the title of 
* Menoras Hamuer,’ where, in Chapter XI. page 
13, are these words ; ‘ any articles lost by a Goi, 
and found by a Jew, belongs to the latter, as we 
see in the exposition of the Talmud by the rab- 
bin Simon, who expatiates on the subject at 
great length.’ I lifted up my eyes with astonish- 
ment, when Josiel, with a voice of thunder, cried 
out, ‘ Read further! read on!’ And my father 
repeating the words, I proceeded thus :—‘ It is 
not, indeed, permitted to the Jew openly to rob 
the Gojim, for a curse is denounced against it ; 
but he is fully permitted to steal from them pri- 
vately.’’’ p. 41-2. 


The doctrine of the lawfulness of cheating 
Christians is further expounded in a subsequent 
part of the volume, by another learned rabbin, 
a miracle of wisdom : 

“ You ask if it is permitted to cheat the Chris- 
tians ? Can you doubt of that, that you inquire 
of me? Has not the question been solved 
thousands of times by our learned commentators 
and doctors, in their various writings? It is, 
however, in the Talmud, in the treatise Megilla, 
page 13, thus written :—‘It is allowed to the 
Jew to deceive a Christian; be thou pure to- 
wards the pure, but wicked towards the wicked.’ 
Again, in the Book Zoar-hammor, page 129, 
‘We know that we are in captivity to the Edo- 
mites, but we are also persuaded that the God 
of Israel looks down upon us Jews, and will 
burst asunder our fetters.’ Then again, read 
what is said in the Commentary of Rabbin 
Mochebar Majemon on the Talmudist Disserta- 
tion Sanchedim, page 121. ‘With regard to 
all who are uncircumcised and believe not in 
the prophets, we are bound not only to defraud 
them, but to beat them. When we have the 
power, we may root them out: when we have it 
not, we may, by cunning, prepare and further 
their ruin. If thou seest a Goj fall into a well 
or pit, and a ladder is at hand, take it away and 
say, I will call my son to help me, and will 
bring the ladder in a moment; but do it not.’ 
In short, Rabbin Levi Ben Gerson, in his Dis- 
sertation on the 5th Book of Moses, maintains 
‘ that it is not merely the privilege of the Jews 
to cheat the Christians, but that it is their duty 
so to do.’” p. 146—48. 


We quote the following as an amusing piece 
of casuistry : 

“We have lately had under the consideration 
of our rabbins, some violations of the law, which 
required atonement and absolution. Reuben, 
one of our brotherhood, had been eating some 
stewed meat, and had laid down his spoon on a 
basin of milk. Immediately after the act, it 
struck him that he had sinned,t when he put 
on his garment of prayer, and repaired to the 
rabbin. The learned man looked immediately 
for the book of Jerach Deyach, in which at least 
ten thousand such cases are discussed. After 
turning over the leaves a long time, and com- 
paring some passages with others, he said, ‘ In 
this very peculiar case, I must own that I have 
not sufficient confidence in myself to form a 
judgment. It is beyond the competence of a 
common rabbin. It is necessary to have recourse 
to one more learned, especially to one whose 
knowledge will be submitted to by all the elders.’ ” 
p- 78-9. 

The following is at once a striking and an 
amusing picture of the education received by 





“+ This supposed crime arises from an injunction in 
the Mosaic law, which forbids a kid to be seethed in his 
mother’s milk. It influences many Jews, even in Eng- 
land, not to eat cheese after having eaten meat, and 
some of the more rigid will leave the room at the close 
of dinner if cheese is brought.” 





Jewish youth. We are given to understand 
that such a system of instruction is not confined 
to Poland. 

“ Our rabbins and elders have chiefly busied 
themselves in endeavouring to exclude from our 
youth all such information as might reach them, 
and in propagating among our young people 
such degrading views and principles as were 
most favourable to their own influence. Even 
at three years of age our children’s heads are 
filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. At 
four years the idea of a God is imparted to 
them, and at the same time it is inculcated that 
the Jews alone are His people, and that all 
others are despicable and accursed. At five 
years the boy is sent to a school, where he 
reads the books of Moses; but he learns at the 
same time the commentaries filled with explica- 
tions of them, containing a multitude of injurious 
prejudices. He is then taught Hebrew, and if 
he is either stupid or timid, blows are applied. 
His head becomes confused, and he learns by 
rote, for even the teacher scarcely ever under- 
stands the language. In his eighth year, being 
without any knowledge of the country or the 
inhabitants, he is taught that the Jews area 
great nation, and the Christians are to be hated, 
because they stand in the way of the Jews—do 
not adhere to the traditions of the elders—eat 
swine’s flesh—do not observe the sabbath—-and 
above all, are not circumcised. Early in the 
morning the pupil must wash his hands, not for 
purposes of cleanliness, but to drive away the 
unclean spirits, who, during the night, fix them- 
selves on the nails of his fingers. When he 
passes by a church and hears the sound of the 
organ or the singing, he must stop his ears lest 
such sounds should pollute his soul ; and in this 
way he becomes persuaded, that whoever is not 
a Jew, is worse than a demon, In the same 
year he begins to learn the Talmud, and is, 
though a child, lectured on marriages, and di- 
vorces, on the cleanness and uncleanness of 
females, and of the wars of animals. These les- 
sons are continued from morning to night, are 
often accompanied by chastisement, such as may 
poison in the spring of life the minds of the 
young. As their years increase, the education 
proceeds ; and if the parent perceives his son to 
be a diligent student, all his care and ambition 
are directed to make him a distinguished Tal- 
mudic scholar and a rabbin, in order that he 
may be able to marry advantageously. 

“In the twelfth year a girl of ten is brought 
to him, and he is ordered to marry her. After 
the ceremony he continues still a pupil, and at 
length becomes either a rabbin or a tradesman, 
or what is much more common, a mere idle 
loiterer. Except the most simple rules of arith- 
metic, he has been taught little that social life 
requires, and learnt only prejudices, absurdities, 
and unextinguishable animosity.” p. 180—82. 

There are parts of this exposition which 
might serve as a hint even to some Christian 
tutors. 

We shall close our extracts with a description 
of the most mischievous of the Jewish sects. 

“ The mostzealous and also the most injurious 
of our sects, is that which bears the name of 
the Chassidim. It was founded in Podolia, 
about one hundred years ago, in the town of 
Miendschibosch, by a rabbin named Israel Bael 
Achem. He asserted that a Jew, one Laryl, 
had discovered in the library of the Maimonides 
in Egypt, in 1575, an important and hitherto 
unknown work, containing information and 
truths, which led him to a nearer view of the 
Almighty God. Elated by so valuable a disco- 
very, he began to preach a very convenient doc- 
trine of morals, which flattered the passions of 
mankind, and indulged his followers in all kinds 
of crimes and abominations. He maintained 
that he was favoured with extraordinary reve- 


lations, could banish ghosts, heal the diseased, 
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make barren women fruitful, and work miracles. 
He was looked upon, in short, both living and 
dead, asa kind of divinity. His doctrines gained 
many adherents, especially among the young, as 
they nourished, or at least tolerated, sensual in- 
dulgences ; and hence in the present day, many 
adhere to them and extend their baneful influ- 
ence. Even now there are some chiefs of this 
sect to whom, from Poland and from the pro- 
vinces which once were Poland, more than thirty 
or forty Jews and Jewesses make pilgrimages. 
They believe that when one of their rabbins 
becomes a Cabalist, he thereby becomes a kind 
of Deity, that he understands the language of 
animals, of trees, and of flowers—that he can 
avert the inflictions of the demons—can deter- 
mine in war who shall conquer and who shall 
be subdued—and can dethrone such monarchs 
as are unfavourable to the Jews: in short, that 
every thing yields to his prophetic power. The 
chief principle of the sect is, that each one who 
belongs to it is so enveloped in sanctity, that it 
is impossible he should ever lose his station by 
any transgression, or by any criminal action 
whatsoever. The sect is so persevering and so 
powerful, that any one who should dare to ex- 
pose its secrets, or publicly to refute them, must 
make up his mind to sacrifice his life. If you 
should ever hear that I have been murdered, 
ara agg be assured that I have fallen by their 
ands. 

“It is the practice of this sect to gratify every 
desire, and by that means to increase their de- 
votees. They often assemble with their rabbins. 
The most high-seasoned dishes, the most inflam- 
matory liquors, excite the passions of the volup- 
tuary. Speeches are made in their phrensy. 
Sometimes the rabbin gives to one of the as- 
sembly the head of a fish well peppered, and 
assures him that the soul of his departed father 
dwells in the fish. Sometimes the rabbin ap- 
pears in a phrensy, calls to the angels whom he 
atiects to see, by name, groans dreadfully, utters 
prophecies of future events, and announces the 
speedy advent of the Messiah. ‘They consider 
it a great crime to speak any other language 
than the Hebrew. Their numbers are on the 
increase. The women especially are attached 
to them, and contribute considerable sums of 
money to their support. This sect does not dis- 
dain to borrow some customs from the Heathens. 
In the towns they build houses over the graves 
of the rabbis, and are accustomed in them to 
perform the most absurd offerings and in the wild- 
est manner.” p. 184—87. 

To those who know how to use as not abusing 
knowledge, we recommend this book. The in- 
formation it contains on the subject of Jewish 
notions and practices, is highly curious and in- 
teresting. The editor takes pains to assure us 
that the truth of the representations and the 
fidelity of the extracts, full as they are of scarcely 
credible absurdities, from the cabalistical writ- 
ings and other text-books of the Hebrews, may 
be implicitly relied on. 








The Barony. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
3 vols. 12™°, London, 1830. Longman. 


Miss Anna Maria Porter has been long known 
to the public as a writer of novels, and has ob- 
tained rather a distinguished character in this 
department of literature. We do not however 
think her present effort at all likely to increase 
her already well-established reputation. She 
has wasted her strength in dilating into 1550 
closely printed pages what might have been 
much better treated in less than half the space. 

We are aware that publishers now-a-days 
discourage all novels which do not extend to 
three volumes, and simply for this very cogent 
reason—that thirty or twenty-seven shillings 
per copy are more profitable than twenty or 
eighteen ;—for whether the work be in two 





volumes or three signifies little, as far as regards 
the sale: so that, from the weavers of romances 
and manufacturers of novels, three volumes are 
absolutely demanded by the publishers. Now 
Miss Anna Maria Porter has not only produced 
her three volumes in accordance with the com- 
mercial fiat of these Sultans of the press, but 
each of hers contains as much as two of the or- 
dinary standard; so that of a good or bad thing, 
as it may happen, for twenty-seven shillings, we 
have just twice the quantity of letter-press that 
we have been in the habit of purchasing in New 
Burlington Street for the same sum. So far, 
however, from thanking the fair author of the 
“ Barony” for this, it is precisely the thing for 
which we blame her. ‘Thus, not only is the 
purchaser’s money thrown away, but the time of 
the author; and her book has been spoiled; 
since it would have been just twice as good if it 
had been only half as long. Her narrative is so 
tediously prolix that the interest of the reader 
evaporates in downright ennui. The stimulus 
required to force the attention through a pro- 
gress of three thick volumes, is neutralized by 
the tardiness of action, the paucity of incident, 
and the wearisomeness of declamation, which 
are their prevailing but repulsive features. The 
descriptions are so painfully elaborated, the 
dialogue so dozingly tame and long, that we 
were quite weary of the “ Barony” before we 
had got through half the first volume. More- 
over we do not think the dramatic portion of 
the subject skilfully adapted. The machinery 
is louse and ill-disposed. The characters are 
rather coarse portraits than vigorous realities. 
Many of them are clumsy copies of those which 
we have been familiar with in novels for the 
last half century. ‘They exhibit no originality, 
no vigour of outline, no expertness of finish, no 
witchery of touch. We discover no dashes of 
genius, no fulminations of intellect,—nothing 
but laboured, respectable mediocrity. We may, 
indeed, except the character of Villiers, which 
is a spirited portrait, although a perfect violation 
of historical identity. He reforms from a sot, 
a gambler, and atheist, into a perfect hero of 
romance. His marriage with Anna Trevanion 
is a forced and unnatural event. The hero and 
heroine—if Eveleen Hungerford be the heroine, 
for she is certainly the most interesting lady of 
the story,—do not become man and wife, yet 
they both marry ; but we feel little or no con- 
cern for the wife of the one or the husband of 
the other. This is very unskilfully contrived, 
and so weakens the interest of the narrative, 
that we close the volumes quite dissatisfied with 
their termination, although all the parties are 
left finally happy. 

We cannot but complain, too, of the strong 
party bias which these volumes display. There 
1s a moral injustice in blackening the character 
of the Roman Catholic King James, and soften- 
ing that of the profligate Protestant Lord Vil- 
liers. It is both in bad spirit and in bad taste. 
The author of ‘ Devereux” has indeed set the 
example of this latter act of literary delinquency. 
He seems to have imagined, that from his 
tinder-box he could strike such a light as 
should cast a glory around moral corruption, 
and irradiate the character of a man whom his- 
tory has so justly stigmatized. But he is egre- 
giously deceived if he imagines that the preface 
of a novel, read but to be despised and forgotten, 
will persuade one intelligent reader to abandon 
the authority of history, and rest his faith upon 
the gratuitous asseverations of a mere literary 
journeyman. 

We are sorry that the author of the “ Barony” 
should have somewhat weakened the moral of 
her story by this double violation of historic 
truth. If she chose to resort to history for the 
actors of her romance, she should have repre- 
sented them as she found them, however she 
might see fit to employ thei. 





There is another defect in Miss Anna Maria 
Porter’s book which we cannot conscientiously 
pass over; her hero is kept out of sight until 
after the dénouement, when we are fatigued with 
a tedious and quite unnecessary detail of his 
hair-breadth escapes from the Cevennes, before 
his final restoration to his family. In one of 
these perilous adventures his child is torn from 
the mother’s bosom by the hair of its head, and 
hurled into the air, when a kind mountaineer 
opportunely starts out of a thicket, catches, like 
a cricket-ball, the squalling projectile, and runs 
off with it to a place of security. Three pages 
would have sufficed for all that the fair author 
of the “ Barony” has woven into a dull tissue of 
a hundred at the end of her work. 

After having censured Miss Anna Maria 
Porter’s volumes so freely, we should be glad if 
we could say something in commendation of her 
style—but this we cannot do: it is tumid, stiff, 
and wordy; is deficient both in neatness and 
variety. There is often a pompous loquacity, 
which is not only out of character but also out 
of place; and in aiming to be striking, words 
and phrases are used which are frequently affect- 
ed, and sometimes absurd. For example, we 
have such expressions as the following: terrible- 
ness, misliking, floral, reminder, self-centredness, 
self-willedness, scripturalness, &c. We have also 
such phrases as these—“ riante images,” “ Lady 
B. exhaled in invectives,” “ the graceless's own 
habits,” “ water in which the wild flowers glassed 
themselves,”—cum multis aliis. 

We shall now conclude our notice of these 
volumes with a clever passage, which will show 
that, in spite of great defects, our fair author 
has, nevertheless, her interval of power and 
beauty. 

“As she sat down on one of the velvet 
cushions, the little innocent in herarms stretched 
out its hand to grasp the riband of its mother’s 
guitar—and struck, in the vain attempt, the 
now useless strings. The sound they gave, 
thrilled through every vein of Eveleen: itseemed 
the voice of her poor cousin; and she burst into 
an agony of tears. Flood after flood had gushed 
forth, and passed away, when the sudden appari- 
tion of the widowed Villiers startled her by its 
suddenness. No living Villiers—she could 
scarcely believe it! for his face, his figure, his 
hollow eye, and hollower voice, bore witness that 
the ravages of mental suffering are not much 
inferior to those of death itself. He stood looking 
upon her, and the child, in frightful stillness ; 
then snatched up his boy, and disappeared by 
the way he came. Anxious for the child, and 
apprehensive of every act of its father’s, Eve- 
leen was justified in following them as quickly 
and noiselessly as possible. When she gained 
the gloomy chamber, which she had not entered 
since Lady Villier’s death, and closed the door 
behind her with a convulsive sigh, Lord Villiers 
looked back from the side of the bed: she 
saw there were no tears upon his cheek, or in 
his eye, —no movement in his features ; he looked 
wound up to the performance of some desperate 
or awful act. Tears yet hung upon her pale 
cheeks, but those in her eyes were dried up by 
nameless apprehension. 

“You do not come to reproach me!’ he 
cried, with stern misery of tone; ‘ yet if you do, 
youmay; Icare not! I know I killed her—I deny 
it not! I am going to passsentence upon myself ; 
death is too happy for such an one as me!’ 

“ * Cousin,—dear Lord Villiers !’ Eveleen re- 
peated faintly, her whole body shaking at the 
strange fire of his eyes, ‘it was not you,— 
Heaven's will alone 4 

“ * No holy lying to me!’ he madly interrupted. 
‘Her mother spoke the truth,—the merciless 
truth! My violence,—the frenzy I was driven 
to,—the way in which 1 went from her, without 
look or kiss! She guessed my desperate pur- 
pose,—her mother says she guessed it! and I 
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would not return till my very servant gave me 
up!’ 

“ Eveleen now comprehended that it was not 
his bereavement but his guiltiness, unjustly 
aggravated to him, which was thus maddening 
Lord Villiers; she endeavoured to make him 
hear her earnest assurance, that her cousin 
had never suspected his fatal purpose: but the 
wild ocean, in its wildest rage, is not less re- 
strainable than was his tempestuous grief; his 
roused soul, poured forth in heightened confes- 
sions of every past offence against his wife, in 
professions of self-detestation, and vows of self- 
punishment. 

“© You will not resume that horrid intent?’ 
Eveleen questioned, aghast and trembling. 

“*Oh no!’ was his answer. ‘ Did I not say, 
death was too good for me now? I will do pe- 
nance by living. After I have seen this mur- 
dered one laid in the grave, I will wander,— 
wander my life out, far from everything I love. 
Here, on his shrouded mother, I take leave of 
my boy!’ and he held the unconscious child 
above the senseless clay that lay beneath, still 
and pale as monumental marble. 

“ There was determination as well as dis- 
traction in the excited looks of Lord Villiers. 
Eveleen besought him to consider, that he would 
be adding real guilt to a fancied crime, were he 
to desert his motherless boy. 

“¢ Think, you,’ he inquired, with something 
of his former bitter irony, ‘ that I am so able a 
teacher of religion and morality? Would not 
good lessons choke me in the uttering? No! he 
shall at least bless my memory, for giving him 
into better hands than mine own. I'll have him 
taught to love and reverence everything I was 
taught to hate, or scoff at.’ 

“Oh, bless you for this!’ exclaimed Eve- 
leen ; tears,—delightful tears, raining over her 
cheeks and fervently-clasped hands. 

“¢True or false, they make man happier!’ 
he resumed impetuously; ‘so he shall think 
them true.’ 

“¢Then is his mother’s last prayer heard!’ 
ejaculated Eveleen. 

“¢ Prayer !—what prayer?’ 
‘ She had not time to pray.’ 

“«*Before she suffered greatly, indeed she 
had,—she prayed earnestly for him, and you.’ 

“ *When!—when ? If this be true, then am I 
doubly damned for killing her.’ ” iii. 234—8. 


he repeated, 





The Picture of India: Geographical, Historical 
and Descriptive. 2 vols. London, 1830. 
Whittaker, Treacher & Co. 


THESE volumes share the importance which the 
peculiar circumstances of the times impart to 
everything connected with India. “Geographical, 
historical and descriptive,” they certainly are, 
as far as they.go; and whoever is not conve- 
niently within the reach of more ample sources 
of information, and desires to avail himself of 
an intelligent, though sometimes laconic cice- 
rone, on terms by no means exorbitant, will find 
the “ Picture of India” a pretty faithful pano- 
rama—a tolerably accurate, though necessarily 
rapid, and sometimes foreshortened, sketch of 
the leading features of the great oriental original. 
In accompanying the author through his histo- 
rical and statistical delineations, the reader will 
seldom be in danger of going astray ; for much 
diligence has unquestionably been bestowed in 
consulting the best authorities; and the elements 
of the general design are usually drawn from 
authentic sources. We have no fault to find with 
the execution of the work: the style, though 
not often elevated, is at all events easy, perspi- 
cuous, and not ill suited to the subject. 1t must 
be allowed that the author has laboured some 
portions of his “ Picture’ with great skill, but 
with too much extension; whilst now and then he 
has slighted, and somewhat blurred his canvas. 





The keeping is not bad; nor does the arrange- 
ment of the component parts militate against 
the rules of art; but there is occasionally a want 
of proportion which offends the eye. However, 
it was the proposed object of the author to make 
a “popular book,” and, in the qualified sense 
of the word, he has succeeded. The work will 
be of value to that immense class of readers who 
are anxious for general information in a com- 
pendious form, and who, with a laudable desire 
to learn, have neither time nor means of consult- 
ing those voluminous writers, who have devoted 
their lives to the study and developement of a 
subject still thickly beset with mystical obscurity. 

The first volume is devoted to descriptions of 
the boundaries, rivers, valleys, mountains, mine- 
ralogy, zoology, climate, &c. of India; with a 
cursory view of Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, 
Andamans, and a rapid coup d’cil of Macao:— 
all this, with a map of Hindoostan, including 
Africa, in order, we presume, to designate the 
locality of Ceylon, and a marginal chart of Ber- 
mah, evinces a commendable feeling in the 
author, and with the many neat, interesting, 
and illustrative cuts, (though, by the bye, that of 
Bombay is by no means good, ) will be taken into 
the estimate, and satisfy the reader, that no pains 


| have been spared for his gratification. The 





territorial researches of our author, after the 
ample views recently laid before the public by 
the masterly hand of Rickards, will not prove 
very taking ;—not that any discrepancy will be 
detected; but, on so grave a point, we require 
elbow-room: and had the tedious narrative of 
Clive and his times been abridged, this impor- 
tant object, without swelling the book, might 
have been made more prominent. We are sick 
of Clive and of his administration ; and with all 
his personal prowess, we would willingly blot 
out his “ début and his doings’? from the annals 
of British India altogether, if we could. Nor, 
at this particular crisis, when men’s minds are 
forcibly and almost irresistibly attracted directly 
to the India Question, are we disposed to affix 
much value to “the early history of India.” 
The villanies of the Dutch, the crafty injustice 
of our early campaigns, do not much tend, in 
our judgment, to throw lustre on those annals 
Nor shall we derive much pleasure from retracing 
the endless acts of rapine, pillage, plunder, and 
violence, which form the leading features of that 
history. Honesty blushes at the perpetration of 
crimes, which, even in those early days, tarnish 
the transient brilliancy of valorous deeds ! 

But bringing the view down to our own times, 
we agree with our author, that a Board of Control, 
fixed at the distance of 15,000 miles from the 
seat of their government, and from what ought 
to be the seat of their immediate operation, and 
personal surveillance, is quite absurd. The 
Board may do their best to pry into existing 
abuses,—but really a distance of 15,000 miles 
opposes 15,000 obstacles! Such an immense 
distance must needs throw an offuscating film 
over their eyes, which the most honourable in- 
tentions, the most unsullied integrity and purity 
of purpose, would in vain attempt to remove. 
Besides, how easy it is in the Anglo-Indian 
Governor in Council to colour even the most 
ambitious views: at such a distance, control is 
a word without efficacy. 

We recollect an anecdote which we understood 
to have occurred in the time of the celebrated 
Warren Hastings. It shows how extremely diffi- 
cult even then, before our dominions were so 
immeasurably and complicatedly extended, the 
powers at home found it to control their gover- 
nor, or supreme government, in India, even in 
trifles: and if in trifles, how much more in 
things of importance. On examining the items 
of expense under the Bengal government, it was 
observed, that 2500 rupees were entered in the 
schedule of annual expenditure as a charge for 
office pen-knives! (These were knives for the 





native writers, &c. in the various offices under 
government.) Upon this occasion, forgetting their 
dignity as kings, and viewing the charge with the 
contracted eyes of mere traders, the Directors, 
in their general letter, called the attention of 
the Governor in Council to this shameful and ex- 
orbitant item, and, after animadverting in severe 
terms upon it, they pointedly directed in future 
that the hafts should be regularly sent home to 
be new bladed! In their next general despatch, 
the Council said not one word about the knives, 
or the hafts ;—possibly they were ashamed of the 
matter. The Court, in their subsequent minutes, 
in reply to the Bengal general letter, express 
their approbation of the measures adopted in re- 
gard to some province, by which they were happy 
to observe that a material increase of revenue 
would be obtained, but felt themselves called 
upon at the same time to express their marked 
displeasure at the silence that had been so stu- 
diously observed about the office-knives, and their 
indignation at the unblushing continuance of 
the same unabated charge! The Bengal govern- 
ment blinked at all this, and the matter dropped. 
Yes—there is a control required, which 15,000 
miles will very generally and very effectually 
baffle. If at any time the Directors, in their 
high authoritative capacity, hold up the menac- 
ing rod of coercion or correction, and assume 
an attitude of disapprobation,—all that may 
soon be nullifiedand neutralized by some minute 
of Council, ingeniously drawn up, glossing and 
explaining away, and demonstrating that to be 
white as snow, which, to their honours “did 
erst appear so shockingly black !” 

The author is at liberty to inveigh against the 
arrack-shops in India; they are a real nuisance. 
Perhaps, however, he is not aware that the con- 
sumption of arrack tends to increase the revenue. 
But though the lower castes of Hindoos will oc- 
casionally betray signs of the mudwallah, the 
charge of drunkenness, as applicable to the brah- 
min, requires proof, 

The sketch of Calcutta is true in the outline 
—but how the Esplanade assumed in his eyes, 
even in the rainy season, the appearance of 
a plain “offensive with mire,” we know not. 
This we do know, that a finer, cleaner, or more 
spacious, ornamental, and ornamented plain, 
does not exist perhaps in Europe. All the 
beauty and fashion of the Presidency and of 
Fort William cover this offensively miry Espla- 
nade in palanqueens, on horseback, in a thou- 
sand various carriages, and on foot, every even- 
ing, to breathe and take exercise, after the 
exhausting heat of the day. A few such miry 
plains about London, we should account no 
disgrace even to the first city in the world. 

Though the plain of Bengal, which runs from 
Calcutta, or, we would rather say, from Diamond 
harbour, or even from the flanking bank of 
Saugur Island, up even to Rajenal without a 
mound, or hillock, as high as a man’s head, 
may, as far up as Budgebudge, have once been 
covered by the sea at high water,—we are by 
no means inclined to agree with our author, 
that what is now called “the plain of Bengal, 
has at one time been an arm of the: sea.” The 
trees that have been found about Calcutta 
fifty or sixty feet below the surface, with the 
trunks erect, we account a proof against the 
supposition : especially when it is remembered 
that these trees have frequently been found 
with their roots evidently in the situation in 
which they had grown. This is indeed a phe- 
nomenon ; and it has puzzled men even wiser 
than the Asiatic Society. For it should be 
borne in mind, which adds considerably to the 
difficulty, that these trees, with their roots still 
firmly fixed where they grew, are on a level many 
feet below the surface of the sea, which actually 
flows up the Hoogly even beyond Bandell, and 
at least twenty feet below the bed itself of that 
immense River, one of the most sacred and prin- 
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cipal disemboguing branches of the mighty 
Ganges. Even if we suppose these trees to have 
been antediluvian, we do not solve the problem; 
the ditficulty still remains, unless we assume, 
on the illusory basis of the wildest hypothesis, 
that, previous to the flood, the face of India, and 
of the Indian sea, was considerably more de- 
pressed than it is at present. This must be 
assumed, or we must have recourse to convul- 
sions and earthquakes, the usual facile method 
of smoothing inextricable perplexities. Some, 
indeed, have not scrupled to assert that, owing 
to the soft nature of the soil, the whole face of 
the country must at some former period have 
settled and sunk ; and that in process of time 
the whole plain has again gradually arisen by 
alluvial deposit. That alluvial formations con- 
stitute generally speaking, the earth’s surface, 
we know—but on ¢his particular occasion, all 
human research must certainly terminate in vain 
speculation and nothingness, and can never be 
productive of any benefit to the great cause of 
science. 

The author, having dismissed his trees, and 
taken leave of the plain of Bengal, gives us a 
view of the immense octagon Fort near Calcutta. 
He is not happy in stating that “ ¢here are hardly 
any buildings within the walls,’ —we would rather 
say ramparts. There are very superb barracks 
and bombproofs for 4000 troops; princely edi- 
fices, in which superior officers generally reside, 
are erected over the gates ; there is a magnificent 
edifice for the Commandant; and an excellent 
arsenal. What, though it would require 10,000 
troops to man the works! that is no objection. 
The Fort is situated immediately on the bank 
of the Hoogly, and its only inherent fault is, 
that, in the course of time, it will certainly be 
demolished by the resistless force of the current, 
in spite of piles which, at an enormous — 
have been established from the gate to Calcutta, 
along the Respondentia. Jt is a noble fortress ; 
and was constructed asa last holdfast and refuge 
in case of any dire necessity: the fate of the old 
Fort, the ruins of which are, for aught we know, 
still standing, which was carried by the natives, 
and in which our countrymen were so barba- 
rously suffocated, was fresh in men’s minds when 
it was designed; and the present immense forti- 
fication was intended to guard against the pos- 
sibility of such another catastrophe. It was 
planned by a French engineer in our service. 
It is badly supplied with water. 

We will not enter into the abstract, as stated 
by our author, of the company’s revenue and 
expenditure. By documents laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons for 1827-8, it appears 
that, of late years, the annual deficit generally 
ranges at about eleven hundred thousand pounds. 
In this estimate, we do not observe the pro- 
fit on the China monopoly brought to account. 
No matter; though it would be neither politic 
nor just to reduce the military establishment in 
India, either in point of numbers or in point of 
allowance, which should in no instance have 
ever verged below full-batta,—yet we do assert 
that an immense reductioh, if it were a desidera- 
tum and consistent with the patronage of those 
concerned, might with much propriety be made 
in the civil establishment, which is too nume- 
rous, and much too highly salaried. Besides, 
why should Penang be charged at 195,418/. with 
a revenue amounting to 000/.2 We know what 
Penang is, and we maintain that it might be 
kept in a state of respectability for one-third of 
the sum stated. A moderate tax upon imports 
would not ruin the settlers. St. Helena is charged 
at 119,511, revenue 000/. Canton 520,7612., 
revenue 000/. If after this the company can sit 
down quietly with a deficit of a million annually 
staring them in the face, as stated by our author, 
without faking one step to improve their situa- 
tion, whilst at the same time, the country gene- 
rally is paying the 20,000 British troops, which 
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they require for the security of their Indian 
government, then we should say it is clear that 
there must be something wrong at head-quarters. 

The zoological part of the work evinces good 
taste: the elephant, especially, is well described. 

Bombay is soon dispatched ; and though the 
author takes a glance at Malabar Point, the seat 
of the Commander-in-Chief, he says not a word of 
that immense sarcophagus in which the Parsees 
of Bombay deposit their dead ;—not a word of 
Calabah, or Old Woman’s Island, where there 
are Bungalow barracks for a regiment of Euro- 
peans ; and which a late Governor, at a vast ex- 
pense, endeavoured to join by a solid stone 
causeway to Bombay; but which, owing to the 
violence of the tide, was abandoned. 

On the subject of the Hindoo character, there 
are many positions advanced by the author to 
which, in justice to the natives, we are bound to 
object. We protest against his gratuitous asser- 
tion, that “there is nothing national or patriotic 
in their attachment, or even in their religion.” If 
this were demonstrated, it would indeed blacken 
the Asiatic! There is not perhaps a people on 
the face of the earth, by whom, ceteris paribus, 
more attachment is evinced. They are extremely 
attached to their country, and blindly and de- 
votedly attached to their religion. The combined 
force of tyranny and oppression—the most 
marked degrading humiliation—the most insult- 
ing exclusion from every situation of honour, 
trust, dignity cr emolument, in the administra- 
tion and government of their own country—ex- 
actions of all kinds ever since the wreck of their 
primitive dynasty, and total subversion of their 
power by the Mahomedan armies—and the asto- 
nishing state of depression in which they are un- 
accountably kept even to this day,—eligible to no 
employment in civil life above the rank of a 
menial cranni, or clerk,—incapable of rising, by 
any act, however heroic, to any military grade 
above that of subatdar (a degree lower than our 
Ensign )—under all this discouraging, revolting 
injustice, the Hindoo is patient, humble, sub- 
missive—his spirit and his pride are prostrated,— 
but his love of country beats warmly at his heart, 
and his zeal for his religion would do honour to 
a purer and a much better faith! It is a libel on 
the poor fallen Hindoo to deny him the few vir- 
tues, passive or active, which even the iron 
hand of despotism in the course of many ages 
has not been able to wrest from him, or even to 
control! What produced the unwarranted mu- 
tiny and massacre at Vellore, but the idea,— 
even the idea, that an innovation on religion was 
contemplated? The idea was unfounded, but the 
result was dreadful. The Hindoos, in short, are 
attached, ardently attached, to their country,— 
and it is but too notorious that they are, even 
unto martyrdom, most zealously attached to their 
religion. What inflictions, what pains and tor- 
tures, will not the Hindoo voluntarily endure, 
for the recovery of his caste !—Ignorant and 
superstitious, the degraded Asiatic is sufficiently 
unfortunate; and it would give us pleasure, to 
see judicious plans adopted to infuse knowledge, 
and to improve his condition. 

After these objections to some few of the con- 
tents of the “ Picture of India,” we feel bound, in 
conclusion, to observe, that the errors which are 
discernible in the work are abundantly redeemed 
by its general excellence. We have not room 
for extracts—the work should be read through: 
it will support its place among the publications 
of the day. 





The Fortunes of Francesco Novello da Carrara, 
Lord of Padua, an Historical Tale of the four- 
teenth century, from the Chronicles of Gataro, 
with notes. 8°, By David Syme, Esq. 
1830. Edinburgh, Constable & Co.; London, 
Hurst, Chance & Co. 

To those who are fond of tracing local history 

in the chronicles of the middle ages, this volume 





will afford much information and amusement. 
The learned Muratori, whose indefatigable 
Jabours have rescued some of these from that 
oblivion to which so many of them have been 
deservedly consigned, appears to have furnished 
the author before us with the materials of his 
book, which he has taken from the legends of 
Galeazzo and Andrea Gataro, found in the works 
of their learned editor. 

The history of the house of Carrara appears 
to us chiefly valuable as it exhibits, with great 
truth, the spirit and manners of the time when 
Italy was split into a number of republics, and 
was distracted by the wars in which these were 
constantly engaged. It presents us with a striking 
picture of the Italian character, in which we 
discover selfishness, treachery, and want of faith, 
to be the distinguishing features ; and the man- 
ner in which the Carrara family stand alone, 
untainted by the corruption of their countrymen, 
might lead to the inference that their historians 
have glossed over their failings, and magnitied 
their virtues. Mr. Syme’s volume commences 
with the abdication of old Carrara, father to 
Novello, in favour of his son, and the election of 
the latter to the Seignory of the Paduans. It 
traces the rise and progress of his war with the 
Lord of Milan; records the hair-breadth escapes 
of Novello, when in the power of that subtle poli- 
tician,—his return to Padua, and the final rescue 
of that city from his crafty but powerful enemy : 
and concludes with the confederacy of the Italian 
states against him, at the head of which was 
Venice, the most powerful amongst them; when, 
after a most spirited resistance, he delivers himself 
up tothat treacherous republic, upon the plighted 
assurance of safety, and a provision for himself 
and family, but is immediately, with his two sons, 
delivered over to the hands of the executioner. 

The book, upon the whole, is rather meagre of 
incident, and there is a want of variety which 
renders the perusal of it rather a task than a 
pleasure. There are many passages, too, which 
require notes. The author zaight certainly have 
considerably enriched his volume, had he been 
less sparing of elucidation. He seems to forget 
that if his reader be as wise as himself upon the 
subject of which he treats, he need not have 
been at the pains of writing for his instruction. 
There are many terms which should have been 
explained. We have no doubt, however, but 
the author will have the opportunity of doing 
this, and will avail himself of it in a second edi- 
tion. We were disappointed at not having a 
more lengthened account of Sir John Hawkwood, 
one of the most extraordinary men of his time, 
whose father was a tanner, and he himself was 
a short time apprenticed to a tailor, but, says 
Fuller, he soon turned his needle into a sword 
and his thimble into a shield, at the sound of 
Edward’s wars. Mr. Syme has bestowed a 
short note of ten lines upon him from Perceval’s 
history of Italy, but we think that no reader 
would have considered a much longer note out 
of ag upon a subject so interesting. 

he style of this volume is generally clear and 
expressive ; there is great simplicity, and it has 
moreover a certain air of antiquity very suitable 
to the subject. There a good deal of spirit and 
graphic power in some of the descriptions, and 
Mr. Syme has shown much sense in 
shunning everything like meretricious decora- 
tion. e have mentioned the simplicity and 
clearness of the narrative: we shall here give a 
specimen in the sufferings of the citizens of 
Padua pending the siege of their city by the 
Venetian and Milanese troops :— 

“Crowds had flocked for safety within the 
walls, bringing with them their cattle, and what- 
ever they could remove, so that not only the 
houses, but even the churches, monasteries, and 
store-magazines were filled, while multitudes, 
who could find no other shelter, slept on straw, 
under porticoes and arcades. As the fodder fell 
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short, the cattle began to die, and the air was 
poisoned by the filth of the streets, and the ex- 
halations of corrupting carcasses. Provisions 
also began to grow scarce, and, taking advantage 
of the time, every one held his goods at a high 
price. The market rates were,—forty pounds 
of grain two gold ducats ; a loaf four soldi; eggs 
three soldi; a pair of fowls one ducat; a turkey 
two ducats; sugar forty soldi the ounce; wax 
forty soldi the pound ;—in short, all the neces- 
saries of life were very dear, and the bad air, 
and want of wholesome food, gave rise toa deadly 
pestilence. The invariable symptom of the 
disease was a small nut-like swelling, which ap- 
— sometimes on the throat, sometimes on the 
imbs, sometimes on the arms, with acute fever, 
and in many cases with flux, so that in two days, 
or in three at most, the patient died. The 
deaths varied from 300 to 500 ina day, and 
from the end of June to the middle of August, 
there died in Padua more than 40,000 individuals, 
as was known by the register of deaths kept in 
the Episcopal Palace. The bodies were buried 
thus: Every morning cars went round to re- 
ceive the dead, and in every car were placed 
from sixteen to twenty corses. A crucifix and 
lantern were fixed on the pole in front, and each 
car was attended by a priest. Deep trenches 
were opened in the burying-grounds of the city 
churches, and into these the corses were thrown 
and covered with earth. This was continued 
till the trench was filled, and each held from two 
to three hundred. 

“A father might be seen bearing his son to 
burial,—a son his father,—a brother his brother, 
—a wife her husband,—the men moving along 
in gloomy silence, the women weeping and wail- 
ing aloud, so that Heaven must have been filled 
withcompassion. Immediately after these dread- 
ful obsequies, the citizens were obliged, their 
eyes filled with tears, their hearts with agony, 
to take arms against the bloody and relentless 
foe. Even in the Venetian camp the mortality 
was great, although, having more free space, 
they could better guard against infection. What 
more can be said? Since the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the fall of Troy, never was earthly 
city so overwhelmed as the unfortunate Padua, 
—till then so rich and flourishing, and contain- 
ing within the circuit of its walls as many wise 
and learned men as might have sufficed for the 
government of the universe.” p. 219—21. 

The execution of Novello Carrara and his 
sons is also very affectingly told :— 

“Their fate was still undecided, when Gia- 
como dal Verme, the most inveterate enemy of 
their house, arrived in Venice, and was received 
with great distinction. Being called before the 
council and asked for his advice, he alleged 
many reasons for putting Carrara to death, in- 
sisting chiefly on the danger of allowing one so 
able and experienced any chance of escape. 
Hereupon the Ten decided that the Signor and 
his sons should die, and the Frate Benedetto, a 
faithful servant of God, who had frequently 
acted as Confessor to Francesco, was sent for, 
and directed to go to the prison and announce 
the sentence. The good Friar fulfilled his mis- 
sion, and having confessed the Signor, and ad- 
ministered the Huly Sacrament, took leave with 
many tears. No sooner was he gone, than two 
of the council of Ten, and two of the council of 
Forty, entered the dungeon, followed by one 
Bernardo de’ Priuli, with twenty executioners. 
Bernardoand his men moved towards the wretch- 
ed prince, and prepared to lay hands upon him. 
He put himself in a posture of defence, and for 
some time kept them off. At last they got in 
upon him and threw him down. Bernardo put 
a cross-bow string round his throat, and drawing 
it tight, stood over him till he expired. This 
was on 17th January, 1406, and next day the 
body, habited in his suit of Alessandrian velvet, 
with his sword girded round the waist, and his 





gold spurs upon the heels, was buried in the 


Church S. Stefano agli Eremitani. He was of 
middle stature, stout, and well formed, of a dark 
complexion, and somewhat fierce aspect, but 
considerate, gracious and kind to his people, 
merciful to all, wise and brave. 

“This unjust and cruel sentence being ex- 
ecuted, the Signory next ordered the sons to be 
put to death. The same Friar Benedetto pre- 
pared them for their end, and the most cruel of 
those who were present wept with them when 
they took leave of one another. Francesco 
Terzo was taken to the place where his father 
had suffered, and was strangled by the same 
Bernardo. The homicides then returned to 
young Giacomo, who trembled as he saw them 
draw near, and with a hoarse voice, asked if it 
was done. They replied it was, when with a 
deep sigh, raising his eyes to heaven, he prayed 
to God to have pity on his soul. Next, he in- 
treated permission to write a short letter to his 
wife the lady Belfiore at Camerino. This was 
granted, and the materials for writing were sent 
for. With an unsteady hand, and his eyes suf- 
fused with tears, he told her, that in that very 
hour he was to die in the dungeons of Venice. 
He implored her to pray for his soul, and hav- 
ing finished the letter, gave it to some one to 
send to the lady. He then flung himself on his 
knees, and was strangled while repeating, ‘ /n 
manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum meam.’ 
The bodies were thrown into a boat, and conveyed 
to the Church S. Marco Baccallare in the La- 
gunes, where they were interred carelessly, and 
without the rights of sepulture. 

“ Francesco Terzo was in the thirty-first year 
of his age, tall, stooping a little, and large 
limbed. He was a brave and spirited cavalier, 
a man of great talent, but somewhat quick-tem- 
pered and vindictive, dark-complexioned like 
his sire, and squinting with one eye. 

“ Giacomo was in his twenty-sixth year, tall, 
and as handsome a cavalier as any in Lombardy, 
fair like his mother, reflective, mild-tempered, 
and a lover of God. His address was uncom- 
monly sweet and winning, his air angelic. Yet 
was he high-spirited, active, and brave. If he 
had lived, he would have been another Scipio 
Africanus, but this was the sad termination of 
his promising career.” p. 236—39. 

———————————— 
The Family Cabinet Atlas. Part I. 

1830. Bull. 


Amonast the gems this is one of no small bril- 
liancy, if we may judge from the specimen on 
our table. Minuteness of form has not impaired 
the clearness of delineation, and compression as 
to space has been more than rivalled by a very 
ingenious method of arrangement in such man- 
ner as to secure to the geographical student, 
the information for which hitherto he has been 
obliged to resort to works of the largest dimen- 
sions. This little fasciculus is highly creditable 
to the artist, Mr. Starling; and the proprietors, 
as if to secure every available modification, have 
judiciously adapted the plates to a size uniform 
with those powerful claimants to notice—the Fa- 
mily Library, The Family Classical Library, and 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia; to each 
and all of which we may with truth assert, this 
Atlas will form a worthy and praiseworthy ad- 
dition. 





London, 





4 Comparative Grammar of the English, French, 
and Italian Languages, §c. By Mrs. Eaton. 
London, 1830. Holdsworth & Ball. 


Tuts is one of the clearest and most compre- 
hensive comparative grammars which has ever 
come in our way. Within the short space of 350 
pages, Mrs. Eaton has compressed all that the 
student of any of those three languages may need 


to know respecting their etymology and syntax, 





while at the same time it forms the best ele- 
mentary work on general grammar which can 
well be conceived. The introductory chapter on 
this subject, drawn up in the form of a dialogue, 
is peculiarly Juminous, and does great credit to 
the judgment of the fair authoress, who seems to 
be well acquainted with the workings of the 
youthful mind, and the best modes of supplying 
it with knowledge. We therefore particularly 
recommend this book to mothers, even if their 
object should be no other than to teach their 
children the principles of the English language, 
as they will understand these much better by 
comparison than when viewed singly. 





The Carcanet: being Select Passages from the most 
distinguished Writers. 2nd edition. London, 
1830. Pickering. 

WE are nowise surprised that this elegant little 

volume should have arrived at a second edition. 

The apothegms and specimens of beautiful writing 

which it contains, are suited equally to inspire 

a love of virtue and a taste for what is good 

and elegant in literature. 





The Servant’s Guide, and Family Manual. 12™°, 
Limbird. 


Tue chief value of this manual consists in its 
being a compilation from a variety of sources, 
the result of the experience and observation of 
different writers, carefully selected and ably 
arranged. ‘The duties of each class of servants 
are succinctly treated of, and a multitude of 
precepts and receipts are brought together in 
due order. We do not pretend to answer for 
their practical use: and it may be remarked 
moreover, that the editor, imitating the practice 
of Dr. Kitchiner, has taken the opportunity, in 
recommending the use of various articles, to 
name the individual venders of each, in such a 
way as to excite a suspicion of puiting. The 
various matters appertaining to the peculiar 
otfice of every servant in a large establishment, 
from the housekeeper to the gardener, are de- 
tailed, and referred to by an ample index. 





Translations into Verse, with other Poems. 
E. F. 
WHEN we took up this little volume, we were 
nearly stopped in limine, by the perusal of the 
first line: — 
“Ah ! our first interview had you but known.” 


By 
Paris, Galignani; London, S. Low. 


This was not very encouraging, it is true; we did 
however venture to proceed! and although in the 
progress of our reading, we could not discover 
anything of a very high character, we met with 
some pleasing passages, and several epigram- 
matic pieces of considerable point. The author 
is a man of some talent, and if he be young, 
may do better. We have read many worse vo- 
lumes of poetry than his. 





o 
DEATH AND THE WORLD. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


I CALL the world a gay good world, 
Of its smiles and bounties free ; 

But Death, alas ! is the king of this world, 
And it holds a grave for me. 


The world hath gold—it is bright and red; 
It hath love, and the love is sweet ; : 

And praise, like the song of a lovely lute ;— 
Butall those with death must meet. 


Death will rust the gold, and the fervid love 
He will bury beneath dark mould ; 

And the praise he will put in an epitaph, 
Written on marble cold! 


- ——— 
—_—_-——___- 
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GEODESICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Conversazione, April 7. 

Mr. Faraday, in attempting to lay before 
the members an account of the proceedings in 
this elaborate undertaking, requested the indul- 
gence they had so often granted him, when en- 
deavouring to explain matters with which he 
was, as he —- expressed himself, imper- 
fectly acquainted. The great survey of Ireland, 
which formed the subject of this evening's dis- 
course, has, it is true, been carried on for some 
time; but no notice whatever has appeared in 
print relative to any of the ingenious operations 
connected with it; neither has the government, 
under whose auspices it is conducted, been fur- 
nished with any official report of the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Faraday had been provided with 
sucha knowledge as might enable him to explain 
the general principles of the survey, through the 
kindness of the gentlemen connected with that 
department in the Office of Ordnance. The 
members might therefore consider themselves 
indebted to government, as well as to the at- 
tention of individuals, for the interesting infor- 
mation he hoped to communicate on that even- 
ing. They were likewise under obligations to 
the East India Company, who had permitted 
them to inspect a very beautiful apparatus, now 
nearly completed, for a similar survey in India. 

We are tree to confess, that, at first sight, 
very little interest is excited by operations of 
this nature. The idea of mensuration, as it is 
known in the common business of life, seems 
scarcely to comprise any but the most ordinary 
operations, and to be little more than what a 
child might perform with perfect success. The 
common routine of land-surveying, though it 
embraces more complicated forms, and requires 
more practical knowledge of geometry, is still 
within the reach of persons decidedly not scien- 
tific. Practice alone can give the necessary 
facility; and an art which does not call forth 
the powers of invention, is regarded more as a 
mechanical trade, than an intellectual employ- 
ment. 

Did the survey of a large country offer no 
more interest than the operations we have just 
described, some apology would be necessary for 
the long notice we feel ourselves called upon to 
present to our readers. That we are justified 
in thus presuming on their patience, will, we 
think, be readily granted, when the extraordi- 
nary difliculty of the undertaking is made ap- 
parent. 

It was the object of government to possess a 
perfect delineation of the United Kingdom, to 
a scale sufficiently large to show even the de- 
tail of considerable estates ;—and, some years 
ago, the survey of England was commenced, 
with every attention to accuracy, under the su- 
perintendence of experienced officers of engi- 
neers and others. A considerable number of 
these maps have been already published to the 
scale of one inch to a mile, under the title of 
the “ Ordnance Survey” ; and though the scien- 
tific skill and practical address with which the 
great operations of the survey have been con- 
ducted, afford a specimen scarcely equalled by 
any similar undertaking, yet the topographical 
details have been very generally criticised as 
imperfect, and by no means commensurate with 
the rest of the work. 

The leading points for the completion of the 
map of Great Britain having been finished, in 
1824 it was thought advisable to extend the 
survey to Ireland; and the care of the under- 
taking was, as we are informed, intrusted to 
Col. Colby. 

The great experience acquired during the 
survey in England, naturally led to the adoption 
of means conducive to greater accuracy in a 
subsequent survey; and some considerable im- 
provements suggested themselves, particularly 





in measuring a base line—an operation we shall 
presently explain. It was determined, there- 
fore, to construct the map of Ireland to the 
scale of six inches to a mile, and great part is 
already completed and published. It has been 
rumoured that this survey will be ultimately 
made a legal authority, in respect to quantity 
and boundaries of land; and if so, a decided 
advantage may result to the public from so 
ready a mode of ending the many disputes 
about ancient limits, &c. 

The principal operations connected with the 
delineation of a large tract of country, such as 
a kingdom, are, first, to ascertain certain prin- 
cipal points at great distances from each other, 
and so disposed, as to their number and posi- 
tion, that, if lines be drawn from one to the other, 
the whole country will be divided into a series 
of triangles. 

This is performed by choosing elevated sta- 
tions, from which other conspicuous points can 
be seen, and then measuring the angles under 
which they appear with the most accurate in- 
struments. Other stations are then chosen, 
until all the angles of the different triangles 
throughout the country are correctly ascertain- 
ed. We have now the data for laying down all 
the points so observed ; but as yet, we have no 
notion of the real distances of any of the ob- 
jects, or, in other words, of the size of the coun- 
try, because the angles give only the ratio which 
the sides of the triangles bear to each other. 

It is easy to imagine that, as all the triangles 
are in contact, if we either know, or assume 
the length of a side of any one of them, we can 
immediately deduce the relative dimensions of 
all the others. It is therefore necessary to 
measure such one side by actual application of 
some standard measure—as feet, yards, or miles, 
by which we shall establish the distances and 
dimensions of the whole survey. The line so 
measured is technically termed a “ base line,” 
because it serves to regulate and give a positive 
value to all the calculations. When the prin- 
cipal points are thus fixed, the succeeding ope- 
rations of filling in the intervals between them, 
is a comparatively easy operation; and the ulti- 
mate survey of the detail presents still less dif- 
ficulty. Now, were the earth a perfectly level 
plane, or nearly so, and were the air always 
clear, the general triangulation would require 
little more care than is necessary for land-sur- 
veying in general. Points might be chosen at 
convenient distances, and no considerable source 
of error wouid lie in the way of a perfect repre- 
sentation, save the inevitable inaccuracy of the 
instruments employed to measure angles. Such, 
however, is not the case in reality. Mountains, 
lakes, and rivers, interfere to prevent the view, 
or remove the stations’ to such distances from 
each other, as to be visible with difficulty, after 
great fatigue of constant watching ; and the dif- 
ferent level of the stations so found requires the 
most careful calculation. 

We shall have occasion presently to notice 
the extreme difficulty attending this part of the 
survey ; but, in order to give our readers a gene- 
ral view of the whole operation, we request they 
will presume the triangulation to be already 
effected by the means we have described. 

We proceed to the measurement of a base 
line. Now, it is obvious enough, that the longer 
this line is, the greater will be the accuracy of 
the whole survey; but here, still greater diffi- 
culties appear than in the business of triangula- 
tion. It is easy to see a distance of forty or 
fifty miles from the tops of mountains across 
valleys; but it is very difficult to find a piece 
of ground of any considerable extent, so level 
as to enable us to measure a continued line with 
the accuracy requisite in establishing a base 
line; for the measure we use cannot, to be 
manageable, exceed a few feet in length. Thus 
it happens, that the base line always bears a 





very inconsiderable ag 27 omg to the whole 
survey, or even to the sides of the great tri- 
angles; and in proportion to the shortness of 
this line, so must be the accuracy with which it 
is measured; because an error, though trifling 
in itself, is multiplied into a sensible quantity 
before the work is nearly gone through. 

We will here remind our readers, that inac- 
curacies of measurement are never very impor- 
tant, but when they are liable to increase by 
frequent repetition. Thus, if we compare two 
yard measures, it is easy to see whether they are 
the same length within the 100th of an inch—a 
degree of accuracy more than sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes; but if we wanted to ascertain 
the length of a yard, and had only one inch of 
it to measure, the case would be very different ; 
for then, if we made an error of 1-100th of an 
inch, it would give the yard 36-100ths, or more 
than one-third of an inch wrong. 

In measuring a line of some miles, with rods 
of a few feet only in length, it may be imagined 
that the error, induced by constant repetition, 
would be increased far beyond that of the fa- 
miliar example we have just given, supposing 
the causes of error to remain the same. Now, 
these causes are principally the expansion and 
contraction of the rods employed, in different 
states of the atmosphere. All substances expand 
by heat, and contract by cold, but in very various 
degrees; for instance, among the metals, brass 
is more expansible than steel, and lead more so 
than either. Wood alters its length by change 
of temperature less than any metal, but still it 
is affected to a considerable degree; besides 
which, its expansion is influenced by moisture 
—a circumstance that renders it unfit for any 
very nice measure. There being no substance 
in nature which is adapted singly to form an 
invariable standard of length, recourse was had 
to the method of compensation, on the principle 
of that already practised with the pendulum,— 
namely, by making two rods, one of brass, the 
other of steel. They were ten feet long, and 
placed parallel, about two inches from each 
other. The ends were connected by cross pieces, 
fixed to each bar by a pivot, and projecting two 
inches beyond the bars. At the ends of these 
cross-pieces was a small plate of silver, having 
a minute dot so situated that the superior ex- 
pansion of the brass rod, beyond that of the 
steel one, caused this dot to retain its place, 
whatever change of temperature the apparatus 
might be exposed to. The rods were enclosed 
in wooden boxes, standing on trestles, and pro- 
vided with the most careful adjustments in every 
direction. The ends of the rods did not touch 
as they were put successively in advance ; but a 
box provided with two microscopes was fixed 
between the ends of the bars,—the distance be- 
tween the centres of these microscopes was six 
inches,—and they were also mounted on the 
principle of compensation. The dots on the 
cross-pieces of the rods were brought precisely 
into the foci of the microscopes, so that the 
space advanced by every shifting of the rods 
was 10 feet Ginches. This apparatus was exe- 
cuted by those eminent mechanicians, Messrs. 
Troughton and Sims, and comprised a great 
variety of ingenious contrivances of difficult 
execution, which it is impossible to render in- 
telligible by mere description. The principle 
alone, we trust, we have explained, and it there- 
fore remains for us to advert to the actual ope- 
rations performed by this curious mechanism. 

The position which seemed to offer the least 
difficulty was a flat piece of ground, on the east 
shore of Lough Foyle, in Londonderry. The 
ground, for the distance of seven miles and 
three quarters, was there sufficiently level for 
the purpose, but the river Roe was to be crossed ; 
and if this had been of extraordinary depth, it 
would have been a fatal obstacle,—unless, in- 
deed, it had been thought worth while to build 
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a bridge ;—as it was, however, the surveyors, 
by driving piles, were enabled to construct a 
firm platform for the apparatus, quite across the 
stream, which was 460 feet broad. To prove 
the extreme accuracy of these operations, it may 
be mentioned that the breadth of the river was 
measured twice, and the two measurements dif- 
fered from each other only 1-38th of an inch. A 
mountain prevented the further extension of the 
base line; but as it was thought advisable that 
it should be ten miles long, it was continued to 
that extent by careful triangulation ; and it was 
presumed that the greatest error did not amount 
to more than half an inch in the whole line. 

Having thus traced the leading features of 
the survey, we may be permitted to mention 
some interesting facts attending the operations. 

With respect to the great triangulation, the 
stations were often recognized at distances 
which seem scarcely credible, considering the 
generally hazy atmosphere which prevails in 
northern latitudes near the sea. We had occasion 
to notice, some weeks ago, the extraordinary 
light produced by exposing quick-lime to the 
action of oxygen and hydrogen gases.t This was 
found to be visible at an immense distance in 
the night-time, while the ingenious contrivance, 
called the Heliostate, which reflects the sun’s 
rays from a mirror constantly to one point, was 
resorted to by day. These aids were so effica- 
cious, with the assistance, moreover, of powerful 
telescopes, that we find, among the many ob- 
servations during the triangulation, that objects 
were recognized at the following extraordinary 
distances :—101, 98, 93, 101, 85, and 107% 
miles ;—and, in one instance, when making an 
observation across the Channel, from a moun- 
tain in Pembrokeshire, to one in the county of 
Wicklow, in order to connect the survey of ire- 
land with that already performed in Wales, the 
distance seen was 108 miles; but, to give an 
idea of the difficulty attending such operations, 
it is sufficient to state, that the observer, in this 
éase, waited five weeks before he could accom- 
plish his purpose. 

During the whole of this survey, above 600 
persons, of different conditions, were, and are 
still, constantly employed, either in measuring, 
calculating, drawing, engraving, or performing 
the laborious part of the undertaking ; the con- 
sequent expense, as may be imagined, is very 

eat. 

It may naturally be asked, what advantage is 
likely to result from the possession of such an 
extremely nice delineation of a country? Do we 
gain much by knowing whether Dublin is twenty 
yards more or less distant from Belfast ?—cer- 
tainly not. We have already expressed an 
opinion, that some good may be derived from 
the detail of the enlarged scale, but this is un- 
fortunately the least scientific part of the survey. 

Our readers must not suppose that we are 
inclined to deprecate the extreme nicety of 

, these operations, or to pass the smallest censure 
either on those persons cf talent who conducted 
the work, or suggested its execution. Far from 
it; it is, however, necessary to state a popular 
objection, in order to show that the survey may 
be still of inestimable value, even supposing it to 
fail in the most obvious utility. It was thought 
at the time this survey was commenced, and the 
hope still exists, that some important deductions 
relative to the figure of the earth may be arrived 
at, and from what we have said on the subject 
of multiplied errors, it must be pretty evident to 
our readers, that the greatest possible accuracy 
is requisite to render observations of a small 

ortion of the surface useful in computing the 
sot of the whole globe. The advantages to 
be derived from a correct knowledge of the 
earth’s form, may lead to various information 
relative to astronomy and navigation, which it 


+ See account of Lecture on Photometry, of 19th 
March ; Atheneum, No. 126. 











is utterly impossible to foresee. The very opera- 
tions connected with these and all other ela- 
borate researches, are calculated not only to 
improve the means of observation, but also to 
open collateral sources of knowledge, where 
least expected in the particular drift of an in- 
quiry. 

Such is the view of the fair but boundless field 
of science enjoyed by us short-sighted mortals. 
Veiled in the obscurity of interminable extent, 
distant objects rise but dimly to our view—we 
pursue them through intricate and mazy paths, 
that often lead not where they seem directed— 
but our labour is seldom lost; we often fail to 
acquire that which we strive to obtain, but as 
ofien bring back in lieu some unlooked-for 
treasure of superior value. But without labour, 
nothing can be gained; and those inactive minds 
that stand fearfully waiting the immediate reward 
of every step they would fain advance, though 
their example may prove a salutary check on 
the extravagancies of enthusiasm, will never 
deter the enterprising spirit of true genius. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday, May 13.—The President in the 
chair.—A paper by Dr. Carter, R.N. descriptive 
of a Mummy found in Peru, was read by Capt. 
Sabine. According to the learned Doctor's ac- 
count, the process of opening, embalming and 
swathing the corpse, was very similar to that 
used by the ancient Egyptians. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Thursday, May 13.—Hudson Gurney, Esq. 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Ellis read a communi- 
cation relative to some antiquities discovered on 
the race-course at Newmarket, which were laid 
on the table. They consisted of a stirrup-iron, a 
spur, and a pike-head, all of iron, and the sup- 
position is, that they are of Roman origin. 








NATIONAL REPOSITORY, KING’S MEWS. 


Amoncst the various exhibitions and scenes 
of display which we have lately visited, no one 
has excited in our mind a more lively interest, 
or feelings of a more pleasurable nature, than 
we found arise from an investigation of the 
numerous contents of the National Repository. 
The unwieldy movements of a dramatic ele- 
phant, or the glowing, if not brilliant, prodigies 
of a tire-swallowing Frenchman, may astonish 
a gaping multitude, but no more—their effects 
end there; and there are few who, having once 
seen them, either care to repeat their visit or 
remember the performance by any particular 
feeling of pleasure which it has inspired. Now 
we fvel convinced, that of those whom curiosity 
or chance may conduct into the National Repo- 
sitory, very few will depart without carrying 
away the pleasing reminiscence and tangible 
evidence of the successful exertion of skill and 
perseverance in some article of utility or luxury. 
Nor can we, as British subjects, refrain from 
thus calling upon our fellows to witness and en- 
courage the spirit of competition so worthily 
and nobly directed; to foster the energies of the 
manufacturing aspirant, and to secure to our 
own country that character for talent and in- 
dustry which, without such encouragement, she 
must be content to forego. 

Of the numerous claimants to notice, we 
single out a few for our more particular an- 
nouncement; and in doing so we are guided by 
the peculiarity of our own powers of judging, 
and not by any wish to show a preference to one 
more than to another. 

In the department of science, the Cosmosphere 
of Dr. Miiller (No. 24) is one of the most pleas- 
ing specimens of ingenuity we have seen for 
some time. A terrestrial globe, surrounded by 


a transparent sphere, on which are distinctly 





marked all the fixed stars of magnitude, and yet 
so constructed as to allow of the ordinary revo- 
lution, and the solution of all the more impor- 
tant problems—is a novelty which, we appre- 
hend, must ensure its own success. 

Justly sharing in interest with the Cosmo- 
sphere, is the Folding Terrestrial Globe of Mr. 
Pocock of Bristol (No.61). By means of pliable 
paper, (or silk, according to the further proposal 
of the inventor,) the student may compress into 
his pocket or hat, a hollow globe of four feet 
diameter, which he can inflate at pleasure, and 
on which he may work most of the problems 
requisite in the pursuit of geographical science. 

The large solid globe (No. 382) of Mr. Addi- 
son, of the Strand, is deserving notice, from its 
size and superior execution. 

Of the articles of domestic economy and ele- 
gance, we should do our fair readers an in- 
justice were we not to recommend to their 
notice, the beautiful flannels of Mr. Smith, of 
Mossley, near Manchester, (Nos. 141, 142); and 
as we hope to make another visit to this inter- 
esting collection, we close our present notice 
with an observation respecting the article in 
question. [twas manufactured by Mr. Smith from 
a small quantity of wool, obtained on credit from 
influential interference, and rejected by most of 
the trade in London as an useless fabric; it was 
subsequently seen by competent judges, at the 
Repository (we believe); it was admired, and 
bought; and, from being an humble and rejected 
workman, Mr. Smith has now the gratification 
of supporting the population of a whole parish 
by his assiduity, and finds it difficult to produce 
a supply adequate to the increasing demand. 
For our own parts, we can safely say (and we 
saw with more than one pair of eyes) that we 
never beheld a more beautiful manufacture. 





FINAL DESTRUCTION OF YORK MINSTER. 


Wuen this noble structure was consumed by 
fire, the consolation remained that it could be 
restored to its pristine beauty, as documents 
existed, in rescued fragments, casts, and draw- 
ings, on which to remodel it; so that a change 
from age to youth would be the only result of 
what at first appeared an irremediable injury. 
That consolation is now lost, and York Minster 
suffers under a severer infliction than mere 
fanaticism could subject it to. Puritanic zeal 
might deface its form, but the soul of beauty 
still remained ; mad enthusiasm might give it 
up to the flames, but the germ which contained 
the elements of reproduction was preserved. 
This, however, has been thrown to the winds, 
and a bastard slip planted in its place. But to 
come to plain matter of fact. 

When this our national Monotheion was de- 
stroyed, the public were called upon to subscribe 
to rebuild it; the authorities pledging themselves 
that the structure should be restored as nearly 
as possible to its former state, and congratulat- 
ing the world that sufficient evidence remained 
to effect it without leaving much cause for regret. 

The next step, however, was conclusive ; an 
architect was engaged, who is as notoriously 
unfit for such a duty, as the managers showed 
themselves unfit for theirs in selecting him, 
and the result is now apparent—the new edifice 
is a new one from Mr. Smirke’s designs! 

The roof, which was lofty and pointed in a 
manner peculiar to the style, is replaced by a 
low obtuse-angled covering, appropriate to 
Greek architecture, and even that wretched 
thing is cobbled. The government were applied 
to for oak, which, it was supposed, they alone 
were able to furnish properly seasoned and of 
good quality; a quantity of teak was given from 
one of the national arsenals, but on its arrival 
at York, the logs were found to be all too short 
for tie-Leams. Instead of procuring others, 
either of teak or oak, the architect determined 
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on using what had been sent, and had recourse 
to the miserable expedient of employing what 
are termed dog-beams to eke out the length. 
To effect this, the walls have been loaded with 
some tons of iron! to tie the timbers together ; 
so many tons of iron have indeed been used, 
that the cost of it will amount to as much at 
least (we speak advisedly,) as the best and most 
appropriate oak timber would have done in the 
first place!! 

Of the stalls which were destroyed, both the 
design and execution were of unequalled beauty ; 
fortunately (it was thought) original drawings 
by Carter of most of these existed, and were 
immediately tendered by their possessor for the 
purpose of restoration: that the architect never 
looked at them we cannot aver, but that he paid 
no attention to them we can safely assert; and 
the carvings are all executing and executed from 
Mr. Smirke’s designs! 

But this is not all—at a late meeting of the 
subscribers in London, it was accorded to the 
architect's desire, that the beautiful organ screen 
should be removed; this has only to be con- 
firmed by a meeting similarly composed of simi- 
lar wiseacres at York, and we may exclaim with 
the Hebrew mother, when the ark of God was 
taken captive—*“ Ichabod’—the glory is de- 
parted. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Etty is almost an historical painter ; but 
he is not yet, and we doubt if he ever will be, 
completely one, in the true sense of the appella- 
tion. Thequalities necessary to entitle an artist 
to that honourable name, in which his works are 
deficient, may be few; but, though few, they are 
important, nay, essential. His designs display 
vast hardihood; his attempts are bold, and we 
cannot but applaud his courage. His execution, 
moreover, shows a mastery so complete over the 
materials with which he works, that there can be 
no doubt that his hand would be capable of doing 
justice to whatever conceptions his mind should 
form. But perfection of execution is not the perfec- 
tion required in historical painting: it is anacces- 
sory only, and not the principal. It is not enough 
that, in a performance which aspires to rank with 
epic poetry, we can find cause for admiring clever 
and effective colouring and correct drawing; the 
historical, the epic idea, is the point in chief to 
which every intelligent observer, be he artist or 
amateur, will direct his inquiry ; and if the pro- 
duction fail in that particular, he will refuse to 
place its author on the list of historical painters. 
Now, Mr. Etty does fail in the creative part of 
his works: his productionsevince no elevation of 
mind ; they inspire no loftiness of thought in the 
beholder; in their conception they have no 
poetry, no grandeur of character, no grace, no 
dignity, and—the consequence of the absence of 
these requisite ingredients—no historical feeling. 
Mr. Etty is bold—he is vigorous; but his bold- 
ness and vigour are not of the true kind: instead 
of being grand and ennobling, they are coarse 
and degrading ;—they are the vigour and bold- 
ness of the rude animal, and not of the cultivated 
spirit; of the myrmidon, but not of the hero. 

The character which we have thus given of 
Mr. Etty’s attempts at historical painting, which 
is little more than a repetition of observations 
which we have heretofore had occasion to make 
on productions of the same artist, is more than 
justified by his picture, “Judith,” which forms 
so conspicuous and attractive an object in the 
Exhibition at Somerset House. We shall, there- 
fore be excused perhaps by our readers for ex- 
amining it somewhat in detail. 

. The act which it is the object of the artist to 
illustrate by this painting, is to be understood, 
we take it, as an heroic exploit: it is represented 
as such in the sacred writings; and who can 





doubt that the intention of the artist was, or 
should have been, to adopt the idea of the ori- 
ginal from which he has derived his subject ? 
Yet this Mr. Etty has not done in his painting ; 
the constitution of his mind, perhaps, was an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of such an ob- 
ject: his mental composition, as all his works 
attest, tends rather to the coarse than the beau- 
tiful; and even if it were his intention to treat 
his subject heroically, it was not in his power to 
do so. Let the most ardent of Mr. Etty’s ad- 
mirers point out, if he can, the least indication 
of heroic feeling in this picture! Let him pro- 
duce a person who, on regarding it, had his Kel- 
ings aroused—a single emotion excited. The 
deed supposed to be performed by Judith, divested 
of certain considerations, would be one of horror, 
no doubt: but those considerations taken, as 
they require to be, into account, its character 
becomes altogether changed—the circumstances 
under which it is supposed to be perpetrated not 
only hallow it, but render it an act of sublime 
devotion. Yet what is there of sacred—where 
is the sublime—in Mr. Etty’s composition? Is 
it in the lengthy straddling figure of Judith, as 
void of grandeur and dignity, as of beauty, in form 
no less than in attitude, skulking from the tent 
like a common murderess, and only occupied 
with the risk of detection? Did the expression 
of the countenance of Judith, after her dreadful 
office of avenger was executed, present a task 
which Mr. Etty feared to grapple with, and drive 
him to have recourse to his ingenuity to find a rea- 
son for averting the face of his principal figure, 
thus throwing the chiefexpression of his picture 
on the head of the female attendant? By the course 
he has followed, he has abandoned the opportu- 
nity of exercising the powers of his mind and 
pencil on a subject of a lofty and imposing nature, 
to deal with one of far inferior grade. The ar- 
gument of the picture, instead of being the noble 
act of a heroine, raised by her enthusiasm far 
above the weakness of her sex and the feelings of 
humanity, is the natural horror of a menial at a 
common deed of murder. That in the expression 
of this sensation there is sufficient display of 
power, will be readily conceded ; but it will be as 
certainly granted that it possesses neither gran- 
deur nor beauty. And having mentioned the qua- 
lity, beauty,we may remark the total abseuce of it 
—requisite as itis to the perfection ofan historical 
painting—from every part of the design of this 
picture. As a design, in short, as an effort in 
the highest branch of art, we cannot but regard 
Mr. Etty’s “Judith” as a failure. With regard 
to its execution, however, it deserves to be 
spoken of in different terms. That it is beauti- 
fully painted, nobody will deny. The drapery of 
the female receiving the head of Holofernes, is 
especially delightful, and the light and shadow 
on the back of the sentinel slumbering on the 
ground, is also most effective. The heads of the 
two soldiers reposing on their arms, are fine, and 
although mere accessories, form that part of the 
picture which approaches most nearly to the cha- 
racter of grandeur. The sky and background, 
although liable to the charge of being somewhat 
meretricious, have a character of mystery, which 
produces an effect almost imposing. 

But if we fail to find the qualities of historical 
painting in Mr. Etty’s “ Judith,” where are we 
to seek them? Mr. BrieaGs’ “ Ines de Castro,” 
which would appear to be next in pretension to 
the “ Judith,” is much farther from the mark. 
The design of this picture presents an example 
of the greatest fault which can be committed by 
a painter who aspires to be historical, namely, 
the want of truth. Every figure is performing; 
but, like bad players, performing without suiting 
the expression to the action. Look at the boy in 
the foreground. He uplifts and clasps his hands 
(squeezing his white handkerchief between 
them,) with all the energy of a hero of tragedy, 
in an agony of grief or rage: yet his counte- 





nance would become a little urchin, hugging to 
his bosom some favourite nestling, which his 
mamma was imploring to have taken from him, 
that it might be given to the pouting pet, his 
sister. The other figures are almost all equally 
attitudinizing. The ruffian in the distance shows 
his bared blade, and wraps his cloak around 
him in most theatrical guise; and Dona Ines 
herself employs a most winning manner of in- 
terceding for her infants. Who would read in 
that sweet, placid, bewitching countenance, the 
anguish of a parent in the act of being separated 
from her children ?—much less could we find in 
it the resignation of despair, and the solemnity 
of an appeal to heaven tor justice. The best ex- 
pression in the picture, is that of the attendant, 
who, with his hand on the arm of Dona Ines, 
appears to await the order of Don Alphonso to 
release him from her importunities. ‘The head 
of this figure is good, but the action of the 
figure is too stage-like. The figure and head 
of Alphonso, perhaps, are free from the affecta- 
tion remarkable in the rest of the picture, the 
features are regular and appropriate. With 
regard to expression, the countenance does 
not absolutely, like the other heads, sin against 
truth, but still it is wanting in marked cha- 
racter; it would suit as well the friend as the 
foe of Dona Ines and her children; it is not 
more indicative of the hoary ambitious villain, 
than of the venerable sexagenarian whose good 
deeds would follow him to the grave. The colour- 
ing of Mr. Briggs’ picture, taken as a whole, is 
heavy and opaque: it wants the richness and 
feeling for colour observable in Mr. Wilkie’s pic- 
ture on the opposite side of the room. Yet there 
are some effective parts in it. The composition of 
Dona Ines and her daughter, excepting always 
the expression of the head of the former, is very 
delightful, beautiful, and full of grace and feel- 
ing. Mr. Briggs has certainly a tendency to the 
graceful in more than an ordinary degree : and, 
in aiming to give this quality to his pictures, he 
would succeed better, perhaps, were he to trust 
more confidently than he does to his natural 
talent, and not let the study to excel, in a part 
to which he feels himself drawn by an inward 
bias, lead him on to overstep the mark, and 
commit him into disagreeable atfectations, and 
fantastical mannerism. 

But Mr. WiLk1e’s historical work, “ The re- 
ception of the King at Holyrood House!” Have 
we overlooked that splendid picture? By no 
means; but, clever as this production is as a 
painting, it seems to us to want, equally with 
the rest, the historical character. ‘The domestic, 
in fact, and not the historical feeling, is what Mr. 
Wilkie’s nature has formed him most to suc- 
ceed in. But besides the want of the high qua- 
lities, in the absence of which no picture can 
be called historical, there are defects in this 
performance of Mr. Wilkie which the most un- 
reflecting amateur will not fail to discover. The 
very forced attitude of the two principal figures 
is the most striking of these faults. ‘The figure 
of his Majesty is awkward, with an effort to be 
graceful; the elegance it affects is that of the 
petit-maitre, and not of the prince; the thrust- 
ing back of one leg gives a dancing-master air, 
utterly destructive of majestic effect. The Duke 
of Hamilton is in a most uneasy position: he 
is painfully on the stretch, as if it were neces- 
sary to hold the emblems of sovereignty within 
the royal reach, and yet to keep as far as pos- 
sible from the sacred person. In the left-hand 
corner, the female Jeaning forward is another 
instance of forced composition, while Lord 
Hopetoun resembles, of all the world, a spectre 
statue on the stage ; and the head of the author of 
Waverley has more the appearance of the bust 
of a Hermes than a representation of a living 
bard. Were the occasion a funeral procession, 
we should conclude that the subject was an an- 
ticipation, and that the Scotch preserved the 
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custom of the ancient Romans, of introducing 
the statues of their ancestors as mourners. In 
the execution, however, this picture is full of 
richness and harmony, and displays consum- 
mate knowledge and skill. The tone is 
delightful, and affords a good lesson to artists 
who affect the chalky style, too prevalent in 
the present day. ‘The effect of the flag 
floating from the castle, and partially catch- 
ing brilliancy from the rays of the sun, is 
charming; the red of the costume of the yeoman 
of the guard is most splendid; the group near 
him, with the dog, is somewhat spotty; the red 
cap held up above the King wants due support 
from the figure to which it belongs, and which 
is kept in the back-ground to give relief to the 
figure of his Majesty. 

The three pictures we have mentioned are the 
principal ones in the present exhibition which 
claim to be treated as historical compositions. 
They atford a lamentable proof of the poverty 
of the country in productions belonging to that 
class of the Fine Arts. In our next we shall 
proceed to notice less ambitious, but more suc- 
cessful performances; we are thinking more 
especially of the Shylock and Jessica of Mr. 
Newton, which, in its kind, we regard as almost 
a perfect picture, considered with reference either 
to its design or execution. We have in our eye 
one or two other attempts also worthy of com- 
mendation and encouragement. 





SIGHTS AT THE WEST END. 


In compliance with sundry polite invitations, 
we spent the afternoon of Thursday in a round 
of visits at the West-end. We first looked in 
uninvited, at Mr. Christie’s, where the sale of 
the late President’s Prints was going on, and 
where there was an exhibition preparatory to 
the sale of 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S COLLECTION OF 

PAINTINGS. 

Our attention was too much occupied with these, 
to notice the prices at which the engravings 
were knocked down; our readers, therefore, must 
pardon our omitting to give them any informa- 
tion on that head. The pictures of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, taken as an entire collection, are ex- 
tremely interesting, although of that description, 
which would have more merit in the eye of a 
painter than of an amateur. We might mention 
several, however, which would be precious gems 
in the most magnificent gallery inChristendom. 
Such, for instance, we consider the large picture 
by Rembrandt, subject—“ The Wife of Potiphar 
accusing Joseph.”’ This, for harmony, and bril- 
liancy of colouring, and powerful effect, we have 
rarely seen equalled—even by Rembrandt him- 
self. The “ Bathsheba bathing,” is a more 
highly-finished picture, but is a less masterly 
production than that we have already mentioned. 
The pictures most likely to attract attention after 
those of Rembrandt, are several by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in various degrees of preservation. 
Many of them were delightful specimens of 
purity of style ; others were distingushed by their 
feeling and composition. The latter we remarked 
to be the case, particularly with the “ Portrait of 
a Lady in an attitude expressive of Meditation,” 
which is a very delightful portrait, so full of 
poetry, as to deserve to be considered an histo- 
rical figure. ‘Two canvasses, containing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s various experiments in co- 
lours, with his written memoranda, are curious 
relics of that great master: the memoranda are 

artly in English, partly in Italian. The col- 
a contains upwards of twenty pictures by 
Fuseli. The sale takes place this day. It was 
but a step from King-street to the Egyptian 
Hali; but the distance from the works of Sir 
Joshua to 

MR. WALKER’S PAINTING OF THE DELUGE, 
was somewhat more considerable. We consider 





Mr. Walker to lie under two mistakes :—First, 
he errs, we think, in painting in the style he 
does; and next in deeming that an exhibition 
of such a painting as the “ Deluge,” finished or 
unfinished, can exalt his reputation as an artist. 
Under the same roof is an exhibition of 


MR. LOUGH’S SCULPTURES, 
These consist of several casts, the result of 
the labours of the artist during the last year, 
in addition to several with which the public are 
already acquainted. The novelties are “ Dr. 
Middleton blessing two Hindoos,” round sta- 
tues, and “ The Battle of the Standard,” a com- 
position of numerous figures of men and horses. 
The design of the former is highly creditable 
to Mr. Lough; the figure of Dr. Middleton is 
full of character, noble and grand; the Hindoos 
are badly grouped and want connexion. The 
execution of the whole is bad: the drapery, 
especially, wants simplicity, and is terribly bro- 
ken up. “ The Battle of the Standard,” as Mr. 
Lough has treated it, is not a fit subject for a 
composition of round statues, the confusion is 
ill suited to the simple character of the art. The 
work may be ingenious, for aught we know ; but 
it is not ingenuity that we want in sculpture, 
we canafford to leave that to the Chinese workers 
of ivory. Mr. Lough, too, however ingenious 
he may be in certain departments of execution, 
is poor in invention. He has little originality. 
One of his figures is almost a copy from the 
statue commonly known as the fighting gladiator, 
and we suspect that any one who would take 
the pains of examining “ The Battle of Constan- 
tine,’ would find the model of most of his horses 
and horsemen. From the Egyptian Hall to the 
PETIT LOUVRE, 

which Mr. Buchanan has adorned with one or 
two additonal paintings. In our former notice, 
we omitted mention of a very splendid Wouver-- 
manns, the smaller of the two, which strikes us 
as one of the richest and most perfect specimens 
of clever execution and harmonious and varied 
colouring we ever set eyes on. The masterpiece 
of Teniers, the “ Tir @ larc,” although sold, 
still remains on exhibition. The brilliant 
Cuyp we believe is also sold, but still adorns 
this gallery. The novelties are two pictures by 
Ruysdael, both delightful compositions. 

‘Tempted by certain female prattle, which 
assailed us right and left from the outside of 
this gallery, we were Goths enough to go imme- 
diately from a collection of ancient masters, to 
that sublimest of all standing Exhibitions, 

THE COSMORAMA. 

Several novelties have lately been introduced 
into this popular show, of which we have on former 
occasions expressed our approbation, not forthe 
improvement in taste for the Fine Arts, which the 
public are likely to derive from the paintings, but 
on account of the accurate ideas it is capable of 
conveying, when ordinary pains aretaken to get 
good drawings, of certain interesting localities, 
which few have the opportunity of visiting. The 
“ Tsland of Phile”’ and its magnificent Egyptian 
antiquities, form an admirable subject of this 
kind; it is represented with very tolerable effect. 
The other new views are ‘‘ The City of Rome,” 
“The City of Geneva,” and the “ Temples of 
Juno and Concord, at Girgenti,” with several 
others, which our limits will not allow our 
enumerating. The last-mentioned view is one 
of the best painted; but none of the new ones 
are equal in execution to the former splen- 
did ones of the “ Church of St. Gudule, at 
Brussels,” or the “ Pass of Mount St. Gothard.” 
These are still to be scen, and were they alone, 
would be worth visiting. Those who have 
formed a Cosmoramic acquaintance with the 
interior of St. Peter’s, may now behold the ex- 
terior, which is one of the new views. The 
glories of that noble piazza might have been 
more adequately and effectively represented, 





Portrait of Thomas Moore, Esq. Engraved by 
W. H. Watt, from a painting by G. S. New- 
ton. 

TuE name of the subject of this plate, will in- 
sure popularity to the engraving. For, what- 
ever may be the opinion of the literary 
critics—we write in our capacity of reviewers 
of works of art and not of letters—there is no 
poet or author of our days, excepting Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott, who has excited 
so much enthusiasm, and so much public in- 
terest in his person, as Mr. Moore. The re- 
semblance now published is a striking likeness, 
and possesses a great deal of character. The 
voluptuary by nature is evident. The engraving 
although somewhat too course, is effective, and 
would tell well framed. We recommend it to all 
who sing, or like to hear sung, “ Love’s young 
dream,” “ The harp that once,” or, “ Come send 
round the wine.” 








ITALIAN OPERA. 


For the first time in our lives we have not 
been disappointed in expectations formed of 
a coming prodigy. Signor Lablache has fully 
justified all that was said: of him, and we believe 
little was left unsaid. He is both a singer and 
an actor of the first order. To the most surpris- 
ing powers of voice, he joins the greatest refine- 
ment of taste and cultivation. His acting is 
easy, pure, animated, and natural in every re- 
spect. In the latter faculty, he equals the 
average of even first-rate performers; in his 
more conspicuous attributes of a singer, he is 
undoubtedly without a rival. We cannot give 
an idea of the force and tone of his voice. It is 
an organ of equal strength, flexibility and pre- 
cision—and he manages it with the utmost 
possible facility, so that in passages which would 
seem to require the most exertion, there is not 
the slightest labour, or hesitation, or symptom 
of either. The countenance is without distor- 
tion, the voice flows easily on; and one feels 
assured there is no risk of any obstacle or weak- 
ness,—the most delicious assurance in listening 
to difficult music. His style is particularly free 
and bold. He seems to let his impulse have its 
way, and yet it never in the least degree exceeds 
the limits which a fine taste and scientific judg- 
ment would prescribe. The reception given to 
him was particularly cordial,—and the humor- 
ous opening of his part gave continual scope 
for a renewal of the applause that greeted him 
on his entree. The aria “ Udite tutti, udite,” 
served to exhibit very early in the play, those 
amazing and varied powers of which we had 
previously heard so much. It was given with 
singular effect, and made the audience impatient, 
during the intervals of his absence, for a fresh 
display of this excellence. What follows for 
some time, demands from the performer little 
more than an exercise of dramatic effect, of 
which Signor Lablache showed himself a per- 
fect master. His stupid deafness, and attempted 
concealment of it,—his irritability and paternal 
joy at the expected elevation of his daughter by 
marriage with the Count, were all admirably 
portrayed. But the actual ne plus ultra, the 
point of excellence where he most startled and 
surprised his audience, was at the conclusion of 
the quartette “ ‘Tu mi dici che del conte,” when 
he joins in the choral swell at the words “ An- 
diam subito a vedere lagrand tavolae il desserte, 
che onor grande ci fara.” His voice here burst 
forth like a peal of thunder, and set us all at 
bay. There was no knowing how to express the 
particular impression it made—and, while some 
were gaping in mere natural astonishment, 
others were shouting, others clapping—and not 
a few laughing. It was encored and repeated 
with undiminished effect. 

But we have no time to glance even superfi- 
cially over his merits in detail. There was 
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keeping throughout ;—and with the same degree 
of excellence as he commenced, so he accom- 
plished his performance. Full of talent and rich 
colouring, it is remarkable how free from buf- 
foonery is his acting, and how modest and 
unostentatious his singing. He obtrudes upon 
no one else; but preserves his own eminence 
without disturbing the order or relation of the 
others. We shall have a better opportunity next 
week, of examining his characteristics, when the 
first effect of his splendid performance shall 
have ceased to stupify us, as it now does, into 
a mere indiscriminate admiration. 

We have neither room nor inclination to 
enter into the merits of the other performers, 
further than to say, that the most delightful of 
operas is produced in a most delightful manner, 
save and except the profanation of Madame Ma- 
libran in the part of Fidalma, whose funny fancy 
we reprobated a year ago, and cannot be recon- 
ciled to now. There can surely be nothing 
gained by disguising herself and the music of 
Cimarosa, both the one and the other being 
then most agreeable, when most natural. But 
it entertains her,—and she must be allowed 
some little entertainment, in requital of that for 
which we are so disproportionately her debtors. 


requisite, ) would alone confirm his reputation 
as a practical musician ; for we have no hesitation 
in saying, that nothing of greater difficulty was 
ever written for, or played on the pianoforte ; 
at the same time both composition and per- 
formance were pure, classical and intelligible. 
Looking to the names of the performers, it is 
scarcely requisite to observe, that all the parts 
were played delightfully, not only with a true 
feeling of the author’s intentions, but also in the 
best manner of the distinguished artists who 
performed them. 

The conclusion of the Concert was extem- 
poraneous ; and, in compliance with the request 
in the bill, which was read by Sir George Smart, 
and seconded, in very tolerable English, by 
Mr. Hummel, two themes were offered by some 
of the audience ;—the first, a ranz des Vaches, or 
Swiss air, (which, by the way, we are rather 
tired of );—the second, a few bars of something, 
we could not exactly understand of what de- 
scription, but certainly not melody—an extract, 
we suspect, from some very inferior German 
production. Mr. Hummel appeared somewhat 
discouraged by the unprofitableness of the ma- 
terials presented to him, but, of course, did not 
reject them. We wish he had done so. He 
ed with an introductory jadagio, fol- 





HUMMEL’S SECOND CONCERT. 


A more numerous assemblage of beauty and 
elegance never honoured the performance of 
any professor, than that which graced the Opera- 
room, on Tuesday morning. It was quite full, 
with a majority, we should suppose, of at 
least, ten to one of ladies. We shall confine 
our notice te the instrumental performances at 
this Concert, as being the most interesting from 
their novelty as well as excellence. We gave 
an account of the new Concerto, in A flat, by 
Mr. Hummel, in one of our previous numbers, 
and have no reason to alter our opinion of its 
various beauties. It was repeated on this occa- 
sion, by desire, and was performed if possible, 
with increased effect. We had afterwards the 
gratification of hearing a sonata of Mozart, for 
two pianofortes, performed by Hummel and 
Moschelles. As Mozart is one of the very few 
composers whose rare and unquestioned genius 
commands unanimous suffrage, we shall merely 
say, that the sonata was equally, as regarded 
the execution of both performers, and perfectly 
well played. It was quite delightful to see the 
two greatest Pianists of the present, or, per- 
haps, any period, disdaining the petty jealousies 
and rivalries that so frequently degrade the 
musical profession, and each supporting and 
honouring the talent of the other: it was an ex- 
ample of liberal feeling well worthy imitation. 

Hummel’s Grand MS. Septuor,+ in the second 
act, was the most perfect performance of its 
kind that we have ever heard ; there is a beau- 
tiful combination of science and melody—an 
harmonious distribution of the parts, each being 
admirably adapted to the powers of the instru- 
ment it is written for, and an equality of ar- 
rangement, by which all are alternately distin- 
guished and brought forward according to their 
respective capabilities. There are four move- 
ments: the first, a brilliant and effective allegro; 
the second, an adagio, or rather andante, exhibits 
a succession of beautiful and original motivi for 
all instruments. It is a musical conversation of 
the highest intellectual order, of which every 
sentence is sensible, elegant and appropriate. 
The Scherzo which followed is all light and 
life, gay, sparkling, enchanting—such, perhaps, 
as only Hummel can write—only Hummel can 
play. This observation will equally apply to 
the last movement which (if further proof were 





+ Instruments :—Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, Con- 

» Flute, Clarionet, and ‘Trumpet. Performers : 

—Humwmel, Mori, Lindley, Anfossi, Nicholson, Will- 
map, Harper. 





lowed by some light and playful variations on 
the Swiss air; he then modulated through a 
variety of kéys into an elaborate fugue, in the 
progress of which he displayed all the enthu- 
siasm of powerful genius, with the consummate 
art and refinement of the most profound mu- 
sical science. Having submitted to the tempo- 
rary restraint of the second theme, which he 
dismissed as soon as possible, he gave the reins 





— 


to his imagination, and revelled in the mazes of | 


melody and harmony, to the exquisite delight 
of his audience, and, we should suppose, his own 
entire satisfaction. During this most happy 
inspiration of talent and genius, he occasionally 
introduced a few bars of an old English song, 
“the flaxen-headed cow-boy,” which he played 
and sported with in a manner at once so mas- 
terly and so fascinating, that it might have been 
listened to for hours without a feeling of satiety. 
But enough of this. If Hummel plays again, 
we are determined to hear him; and if this Con- 
cert should be (as advertised) a “ last perform- 
ance,” its recollection will retain its place in the 
musical department of our memories when time 
shall have rendered us insensible to new sounds 
—incapable of receiving new impressions of 
melody. “ Then will the ‘harp of other days 
bring music to our souls,” and renovate us with 
the remembrance of its beauty and sweetness. 





THE THEATRES. 


FRENCH PLAYS.—HAYMARKET. 

Wirn the exception of Moliere’s “ Tartuffe,” 
there have appeared no novelties this week at 
this agreeable theatre. We have already wearied 
our readers with reasons for finding small amuse- 
ment in the plays of Moliere, as they affect 
us on the stage, and shall only say, therefore, 
that Léon and Madlle. St. Ange were good, but 
that Perlet and Mars are not so easily rivalled. 

Madlle. Irma’s Benefit, on Wednesday, ought 
to establish her fame as an actress. Her 
performances as Suzette, are only too real and 
too afflicting; and Pelissié, though he wants 
Potier’s exquisite delicacy, gives a more fiery 
and effective representation of the part of Ber- 
trand. We are happy to see several novelties 
announced for next week. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

Tue little prodigy Burke, who, we fear, will 
not always remain little, and therefore will not 
always be a prodigy, took his Benefit on ‘Tues- 
day night—on which occasion he performed 
the part of Shylock, in a three act drama, occa~ 





sionally known by the name of “The Merchant 
of Venice.” Whether this boy's talent is native 
or mechanical, there is great praise to be laid 
at somebody's door, and inclining, as we do, to 
the marvellous in most things, we prefer attri- 
buting to him the sole merit of these precocious 
achievements, rather than apportioning any to 
a possible instructor and drillmaster. There is 
certainly enough evidence in his performances of 
an esprit, that cannot be taught, to warrant our 
belief, that very little of what we so much admire 
in him is not his own. The notion of Shylock in 
such hands as his !—and very forcibly delineated 
too, and with much discretion and acuteness of 
discernment in the successive features of the 
character !—it seems almost incredible. Yet, all 
this it was ; and if anything could add to our asto- 
nishnient, it would be the display—not of variety 
and contrast of talent—for that we might ex- 
pect in a boy like him—but of the physical 
strength that enabled him after this tragical 
effort, to go through a comic part, in which he 
supported the piece on his own little shoulders, 
not by enacting a single character, but many. 
He met with the applause he deserved, and we 
trust he may continue to deserve it long after 
the time when ordinary prodigies reach their 
grand climacteric. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 

*‘ THE greatest surely of all mental pleasures is 
‘the re-awakening of our old associations. In what 
‘a strange disorder of connected yet intertangled 
‘trains does memory, that essence of the past, lie 
‘ buried !—sometimes in her shroud of interwoven 
‘ fibres she sleeps a sleep that never will be broken ; 
‘ sometimes, awaiting only the finger of ‘Time, she 
‘lies dull and torpid, lurking in her traceless dwell- 
‘ing, like sound in the strings of an unawakened 
‘instrument. Manifold and beautiful are the modes, 
‘ strange, sudden and unspeakable the moments, 
‘in which the harmonies of those inscrutable 
‘ chords are touched into re-existence by the hand 
* of Time ; and the longer that music hath slumber- 
* ed, the more potent and spell-like its tone when re- 
* awakened; and thedeeper and intenser the thrill 
‘it sends through the reverberating frame. Of all 
‘the means and of all the objects which produce and 
‘create to us this mental blessing, the sweetest cer- 
‘tainly are these three—the notes of an air, the 
‘ smell of a flower, and the eyes of a fair woman.’ 

We agree perfectly in the sentiments of this 
beautiful passage, and particularly admire the 
instances selected as the pleasantest by which 
old scenes and occurrences can be revived ; but 
a recent observation has convinced us, that, hap- 
pily selected as they are, there is one other they 
must undoubtedly all yield to, namely, that 
most delicious of all earthly enjoyments, the 
repetition of an ancient joke—of a joke one has 
laughed at and loved in the days of one’s child- 
hood. How suddenly and sweetly does it recall 
to us that happy era of innocent existence, of 
that full and free rushing of our youthful blood, 
that tingling propensity to immoderate and ir- 
restrainable laughter, when nothing came amiss 
to us; when we never wept but over the pages 
of a jest-book ; when we cracked our sides at 
the repartees of a merry-andrew; when we 
inked our faces even for the pleasure of laugh- 
ing at ourselves—the days, in short, when any- 
thing was fun. This it is for which we see 
Mathews; in receiving from his mouth these 
pleasant reminiscences of our childhood, we 
feel that our youthfulness is not yet all departed ; 
and, forgetting our spleen about the change of 
times, we once more rush heartily into the in- 
toxicating humour of our better days. Mathews 
is decidedly the greatest antiquarian of the age; 
how many a racy standard old joke, that was 
once the pride and the joy of our forefathers, 
would have been lost to admiration for ever, 
had it not been recovered from the dust of ob- 
livion by his indefatigable researches! What are 
genius, originality, and invention, when com- 
pared to this rare talent for revival! and who 
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shall place the flimsy glare of modern witticisms 
in competition with these ancient and invaluable 
gems? They savour of the spirit, they partake 
of the sap, and they remain to us as pledges of 
the merits of our glorious constitution. Exceed- 
ding well therefore does Mr. Mathews deserve 
of the public, and still better will he deserve of 
posterity, for diffusing and perpetuating an ac- 
quaintance with these inestimable relics. It is 
obvious that whatever has been good, will always 
be good; and these sort of things are much too 
apt to be forgotten. 

We have witnessed the new exhibition at the 
Adelphi, and if any one who has been there 
thinks us insincere in the preceding panegyric, 
he cannot by any means partake in those plea- 
surable emotions we have described ourselves 
as deriving from the leading features of the per- 
formance—the predominance of the old jokes. 
The casing, however, in which these rare old 
gems are exhibited, is not throughout of the 
best texture or quality; there is a little too much 
carelessness about this, though comparatively, to 
be sure, an unimportant matter. The ease, 
however, and humour of Mathews’s recitation, 
defies a notion of failure : his vigour and energy 
seem to continue; and some passages were 
almost as effective as any we ever heard from 
him;—the ‘Creole Assembly,’ the ‘ Irish Ber- 
ring,’ ‘ Mr. Dyspepsy’ (already spoken of), and 
another thing or two, were as rich as could be. 
The .“ Monopolylogue,” however, is certainly a 
failure—from weakness of design, not of execu- 
tion. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE, 


THE Circus, on Tuesday evening presented a 
very agreeable novelty, ‘“‘ The Shepherd of the Ty- 
rol, and the Swiss Milkmaid,” performed by those 
accomplished equestrians Messrs. Ducrow and 
Miss Woolford. The lady first appears in very 
picturesque attire having under her arm her milk pail 
which in the course of a round or two she transters 
to her back. The swain comes cantering along after 
the maiden, and as he beckons to her from the oppo- 
site side of the arena, Mr. Ducrow managed to give 
so much effect to his gesticulations, and like a skilful 
artist, threw so much space into his picture, that 
we could almost fancy him on the summit of the 
Brenner saluting his fair mistress, as she was en- 
joying the prospect from the heights of the Righi. 
Philiis is coy, and flees at the approach of Damon : 
the speed of the shepherd, however, is greater 
than hers—perhaps, too, she but feigned to flee— 
he gains upon her—at length he overtakes her. 
Then, by dint of a few cajoleries, most prettily per- 
formed, and at last, by the present of a beautiful 
bouquet offered on his knees, he propitiates his 
fair enslaver. The two then canter on together 
abreast and in most amicable temper, forming some 
very pretty and effective grouping. At length 
Damon espies a letter in the bosom of his Phillis— 
this he snatches and gallops away with,—the race 
is then inverted—Damon flees at the top of his 
speed, and Phillis follows with all her might: the 
former opens the letter and goes through all the 
a rage of the jealousy-stricken lover— 

he tears the paper to atoms, his own hair, raves and 

stamps— Phillis implores in vain. He relents, and 
relaxes his pace, she comes up to him, but her spirit 
is now up, and she again avoids her lover. Hence 
another pursuit ; and at last a reconciliation takes 
place, the mounted mountaineers embrace, and 
make their bow and exit. This equestrian ballet 
was very delightfully executed by both perform- 
ers; Mr. Ducrow’s pantomimic was as excellent as 
his horsemanship. 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT.” 

— Madlle. Mars, (says Le Globe), is engaged 
until the end of May, to play in “* Hernani,” at the 
Théatre Frangais, after which she will proceed to 
England, there to perform in the same tragedy. 

As Fawcett and Mrs. Davenport are on the eve 
of retirement from public life, it may not be un- 
interesting to our readers to inform them, that the 
former appeared first at Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1791, +" o latter made her début on the same 

in ° 





— The ruinous effects to managers of engaging 
nightly performers are becoming every day more 
evident. We are informed on unquestionable au- 
thority, that at the last performance of Kean and 
Young in Othello and ago, the whole receipts 
of the house prior to half-price, were insufficient to 
pay these two performers’ salaries! 

— Drury Lane still continues in an unsettled 
state ;—various claimants for the dignity of manager 
are spoken of,—the best candidates are Mr. Harley 


and Mr. Dunn the treasurer, who, it appears, have | 


great weight with the committee. 

— Anew three-act piece, by Mr. Howard Payne, 
will be brought out before the close of the season, 
to be entitled, “* The — Husband, or First 
= Last Love,” report does not speak very highly 
of it. 

— The increasing attraction of Miss Paton has 
induced the managers of Covent Garden to extend 
her engagement to next season, and on very advan- 
tageous terms to herself.—An opera of splendid in- 
terest has been some time in preparation, and will 
appear on the opening of the next campaign. 

— Miss Fanny Kemble and her father will 
shortly take a provincial tour. Lady Townley is 
said to be the next character Miss Kemble will 
enact. 








Vesuvius. —The Neapolitan journals an- 
nounce, that two new openings in the crater of 
Vesuvius have just broken out, emitting large 
quantities of burning and bituminous substances. 
The preceding day loud internal explosions were 
heard. 

— Our northern cotemporary announces that 
the Rev. Hyde Cassan is about to publish -the 
Lives of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. No doubt 
the worthy prelate has possessed a plurality of 
livings—but we fear he will not have another 
life to enjoy them. 

— Horace Vernet is finishing a painting of 
large size at Rome, representing the Pope in 
the act of pronouncing his benediction— Urbi et 
Orbi—in the presence ofan assembled multitude. 
The scene thus transferred to canvas, the 
painter witnessed during the Easter holidays. 

— A new telegraph (day and night), invented 
by a French admiral, is to be used in the expe- 
dition against Algicrs: the light serving for 
signals may be distinguished five or six leagues 
at sea. 

— Some French silver coin of the reigns of 
Philip le Long and Philip of Valois, have lately 
been dug out of some masonry in the Canton of 
Vitteaux, supposed to have been buried when 
the English invaded Burgundy in 1359. 

Fossil Remains.—In a cavern near Palermo, 
a very large quantity of fossil bones have just 
been found—the remains of hippopotami, ele- 
phants, mammoths, and other species of animals 
no longer in existence. 

Press in Turkey.—A journal in French and 
Turkish has been proposed to be published at 
Constantinople. The speculators (French) have 
solicited the Sultan’s permission, and only wait 
the official formalities to commence operations. 

— Laurel oil, if applied to the walls and doors 
of places where meat is kept, has been found effec- 
tually to keep off flies. 

Antiquities.—Several interesting discoveries 
have been made at Tarquinium, Corneto, and 
other parts of Etruria. Eight or ten tumuli have 
been opened. The frescoes on the walls of the 
chambers are in pure taste, and good preserva- 
tion. Several vases, extraordinary in size and 
beautiful in execution were found within the 
tombs. 

Improvement in Lithography.—Senefelder, the 
inventor of this art, is now at Stuttgart, where 
he is busily employed upon bringing to perfec- 
tion, a new invention which is of the following 
nature. By means of a single plate, he prints off 
a painting in oils, and is then enabled to illumi- 
nate either an engraving on copper or from 
stone, in all the modifications of its shadings. 
We are told, that he has already made such pro-. 








gress with this invention as to afford the pro- 
mise of results, which bid fair to form an era in 
the art of illuminating prints. He has also in- 
vented artificial plates of stone, which are a 
most essential improvement upon the natural 
plates hitherto made use of; inasmuch as their 
portability and cheapness will greatly reduce the 
expense of the plates, and at the same time, give 
facilities of transmission and carriage, which the 
ponderous stones at present employed have 
never possessed. 


Saltatory Sect.—Chief Justice Sylvander, du- 
ring his official tour through the northern pro- 
vinces, was witness to a most extraordinary 
scene, enacted in the province of Nordbotien on 
the 27th of December last. On that day, the no- 
torious sect of the Leser, or Lazari, who have 
brethren in Norway also, assembled at Budbye, 
where a number of persons of either sex, old and 
young, appeared in statu nature, and indulged 
in the most indelicate dances and saltations. A 
magistrate of that place having summoned the 
principal actors in this disgusting scene to answer 
for their offence, they affirmed that “ they were 
but the instruments of religion, and acted ac- 
cording to its inspirations.” According to their 
own account, they stand in nearer relation to the 
divinity than any other race of mortals; and they 
hold every sort of clothing to be fitting for those 
only who are in a state of sin and labouring 
under the curse of the first-created, Adam. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, May 1.—On Thursday last, the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Bachelors of Arts: H. C. Nowell, Exhibitioner of Cor- 
pus Coll. ; Viscount Villiers, and the Hon. H. F. F. A. 
Barrington, of Christ Church ; ‘I’. J. Ormerod, of Brazen- 
nose Coll. ; and J. Bliss, of Oriel Coll. 

CamBrivce, May 14.—At a Congregation on Wed- 
nesday last, the following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity: Rev. D. Jones, Queen’s Coll. 

Masters of Arts: S. Best, King’s Coll. ; Rev. T. Drury, 
Pembroke Coli.; S. Dawes, Caius Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts: L. W. Sampson, Fellow of King’s 
Coll. ; C. Powell, Trin. Coll.; RK. M. Atkinson, St.John’s 
Coll.; W. Biscoe, Queen’s Coll.; J. Saunders, Jesus. 
Coll.; A.M. Parkinson, Jesus Coll. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Morgan, the reputed author of ‘‘ The Reproof 
of Brutus,” is about to publish a Letter to the Bishop 
of London, in refe to his Lordship’s Letter to the 
Inhabitants of London and Westminster on the Pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath. 

The Rev. John Romney, B.D. is about to publish 
Memoirs of the Life and Works of his Father, George 
Romney, Esq. the eminent Painter ; including various 
Letters, &c. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rainoph de Rohas, 3 vols. bds. 12. 11s. 6d.—Dou- 
las’s Truths of Religion, bds. 8s.—Hone’s Every-Day 
Sook, 2 vols. Svo. bds. 12.8s.—Hone’s Table Book, Svo. 
bds. 14s.—Hooker’s British Flora, royal 12mo. 12s.— 
Maude’s Traveller’s Lay, post 8vo. 5s.— Moore’s Works, 
11 vols. post 8vo. new edition, 54.—Our Village, by Miss 
Mitford, post 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Sir Ethelbert, by the author 
of Santo Sebasti aR » 3 vols. 1/7. 4s.--The 
Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck, by Mrs. Shelley, 3 vois. 

ost 8vo. 1/. LLs. 6d.—Travels through the Crimea, Tur- 

ey, age Egypt, by the late James Webster, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1d. 12s. 











Meckly {Meteorological Fournal. 








Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. vs 

W.xMon. | a - P.M. | 7" | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 6| 63 63 29.73 |N.to N.E. Clear. 
Fr. 7| 73) «63 29.50 S.E to S. Ditto. 
Sat. $| 67 63 | 29.00 S.E. Rain. 
Sun. 9) 50 50 29.05 S.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 10! 55 48 | 29.07 S.E. Showers. 
Tues. 11; 50 50 | 29.40 N. Cloudy. 
Wed. 12 47 50 29.50 |Eto N.E. Ditto. 





Temperature registered at 9 AM, and 8 P.M. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus, and Nimbus. 
Mean temperature, 60}—atmospheric pressure, 29.35. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Sun and Mercury quartile at 2h. p.m. 
The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Wednesday, 
at 8h. P.M. 
Length of day on Wed. 15h. 24m ; increased 7h. 40m? 
_Sun’s horary motion 2’ 25”. Logarithmic numbre o 


. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURES. 
OLES'S PATENT TRUSS, for a Single 


Rupture, has three Springs; a Double Truss, six. The 
Common, or German Truss, for a ple Rupture, has but one 
Spring geueratly, with a bit of cork for each pad. Gentlemen 
will find, on inspection, that Coles’s Patent Trusses are the best 
in use, which is proved by Testimonials from Sir Astley Cooper, 
and twenty other Surgeons; all which is contained in *The 
Gazette of Health,’ price 2d., published by WM. COLES, Truss- 
maker to His Majesty’s Forces, 3, Charing-cross; aml may be 
had of ali Booksellers. 


UGGIN’S PATENT VENTILATING 
BEAVER HATS, are acknowledged to be the best kind 

ot Hats ever yet invented; they are exceedingly light, only 
ounces; will never injure by wet, lose their colour or shape, au 
will not prevent the rn of porepeste » Which has been so 
much the complaint Water-proof Hats, often producing the 
head-ache and the loss of hair. Price 21s. and 26s.; Drab and 
Brown Hats at the same price. Also very light Silk Hats on an 
improved principle, 18s. at DUGGIN and Co’s. 80, NEWGATE- 
STREET, near the New Post-Office. 


No connexion with any other House in the street. 











XUMMER WINES. — Real Bargains. — 
CHAMPAGNE, first quality, 74s.; Clarets, 545. and 63s; 
id Hock, 52s. per dozen. a Pads 

JOSEPH SPARROW, Sworn Wine and Spirit Broker, 14, An- 
gel-court, Throgmorton-street, near the Bank, has on sale the 
avove. Also capital Port and Sherry, 30s.; superior Cape, 21s. ; 
fine old crusted Port and Sherry, 36s. Bottles 3s., hampers ts. 
per dozen . not charged, if returned. % 

N.B. Fine Noyau, pink and white, 48s. ; Cherry and Raspberry 
Brandy, in pi 24s. per dozen ; Brandy, 318.5 Rum, iés.; Shrub, 
13s. ; Whiskey, 17s.; and Gin, 13s. per gallon, One dozen, or 
two gallons and upwards, sent free five miles, or to the carriers, 
ou a letter, with amount, being addressed to the Broker. 











= 








USEFUL ARTS, PRO BONO PUBLICO, 
TPN ou v7 , 
R. BERRY’S PATENT INVENTIONS 
are so highly improved, as now to be considered the most 
perfect and complete of their kind, viz.—his Instantaneous Lights 
upon a new principle, the most portable, durabie, simple, and 
safe; in elegant variety of shape. His Bottles without Stoppers, 
for Salts, Essences, Medicines, &c. Xc. His Ink Bottles, revolv- 
i wood and ivory, removing all iriction, and 
havi vantage of taking out to wash or fill, at pleasure 
and hisingenious and very useful Self-illuminating Lamp. To be 
had of Messrs, Savory, Moore, and Co, New street, and 
Regent-street; Bramah and Sons, Piccadilly ; her and Co, 
Couduit-street; Tebbs, New Bond-street ; Howell and James, 
Regent-street ; Pressly and Tilson, Pall Mall, Wangh, Regent- 
street: Hudson, Haymarket ; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur-street ; 
Giflord, Strand; Parkin, Strand; Simpson, Strand; Butler, 
Cheapside; Coward, Cheapside ; Mar:iner, Cheapside ; Pidding, 
iCoruhili; and of the priucipal Chemists, Perfumers, and Sta- 
tioners in Town. 


PPROVED FAMILY 
SOLD BY 
BUTLER and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's; 
Savory and Co. 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Reyent-street ; 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street ; Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street ; 
Windus, 61, Bishopszate Without; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odling, 159, Borough. 


DR. JAMES’S FEVER POWDER —is universally 
approved by the Profession aud the Pablic, and is administered 
with equal success in Fever, Inflammatory Di *s, Measles, 
Pleurisy, Sore Throats, Rheumatism, Ne. When given in Colds, 
Catarrhs, &c. it is generally found to check their progress, or 
shorten their duration. In Packets, at 2s. 9d. and 24s. 


DIXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—As a mild 
and eflectual remedy in all those affections which have their 
origiu in a morbid action of the Liver and Biliary Organs, 
namely, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Head-ache, Flatulence, 
Heartburn, Constipation, &c. these Pills G@ehich do not contain 
mercury in any shape) have met with more general approval 
than any other medicive ; they are found and acknowled to be 
@ most invaluable medicine in tropical c.imates. lu Boxes, at 
2s. Od., 48. Gd., 118., and 22s 


TOWERS’ FLUID EXTRACT of BARK.—In the 
Fluid Extract of Bark are combined the fine and essential quali- 
ties of the purest Peruvian Bark, viz. the Quinine, Cinchonine, 
and valuable astringent principle in a concentrated state ; it thus 
afiords the readiest means of preparing Bark Draughts of any 
strength with the utmost facility. In Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 

its. 

FOTHERGILL’S NERVOUS DROPS—are much 
used by those who are afflicted with Nervous Affections; such as 
Lowness of Spirits, Fainting Fits, Hysterical and Spasmodiec Dis- 
eases, Debility and Reiaxation of the System, and are highly ex- 
toiled by those who have had recourse to them. In Bottles, at 
4s. Gd., L1s,, and 22s, 


HICKMAN’S PILLS for GRAVEL, STONE, &c.— 
This Medicine has been long approved for the relief of atiections 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, which are attended with the forma- 
tion of Gravel, Calculus, and those pains of the Back and Loins 
which accompany these affections ; they allay the pain, neutralize 
the acid which is the means of forming the concretion, and are 
found to succeed when most remedies of the kind have altogether 
failed. In Boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 11s. 


BUTLER’S IMPROVED DAFFY’S ELIXIR.— 
This preparation (made witn the finest Brandy) will be found 
much superior to any other. Purchasers are requested to ask 
for * Butler’s Dafly’s Eli and to observe their name on the 
Government Stamp. In pint Bottles, at 2s. 9d, 


TOWERS’ SOLUTION of CAMPHOR.—The So- 
lution of Camphor is an elegant preparation of one of the best 
Medicines of the whole Materia ica, by which pure Cam- 
phor may be given in the duid form of a Draught or Julep. It 
thus produces refreshing sleep, eases pain, calms the system, 
removes recent colds, and may often be given with efiect where 
Opiates wholly fail. tn Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 

PERRY’S ESSENCE for TOOTH and EAR-ACHE 
—has been found of such extreme service in relieving Tooth and 
Ear-ache, that it has been commented upon most favourably in 
several Medical Journals, It affords instantaneous relief, and 
goperaly, prevents any recurreuce of pain. In Bottles, at 1s. 14d. 

a 













MEDICINES, 

























‘-EDICINAL PREPARATIONS, 
SOLD BY 


BUTLER and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Pas 
Savory and Co, 136, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent str 
Odling, 26, Oxford-street ; Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street ; 
Wiudus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odiing, 159, Borough. 

COOLING APERIENT POWDERS. — These 
Powders produce an Effervesc raught extremely refreshiog 
and grateful to the p2late, as well as at thesame time a mild and 
cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve fudizestion, Heart- 
burn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in the Stomach, This 
preparation will obviate the necessity of having recourse to 
» el, Epsom Salts, and other strong and nauseous medicines, 
which often debilitate the system without producing the desired 
effects. When taken after too free an indulgence in the luxuries 
of the table, particularly after too much wine, the usual disagree- 
able effects are prevented. In Boxes, at 2s. 9d. 

THE VEGETABLE TOOTH-POWDER. — This 
Dentifrice has so long been in general use, and an appendage to 
the fashionabie toilet, that it is almost unnecessary to offer any 
further recommendation in favour it. Composed of Vegetables, 
without the admixture of any Mineral or pernicious ing edieat 
whatever, it is free from the usual objections so justly formed 
against the use of other Denti [ts detersive power is just 
suffi “m0 ve particles which adhere to 
the Gums and the interstices of the Teeth ; aud if used regularly, 
will preserve them in a sound state even to old age. In Boxes, 
at 2s. 9d. 

FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA (simple 
and compound,) for making the Decoction asit may be required, 
in a manner superior to that generally us A dessert-spoontul 
will make half a pint of the Decoction. It is used as an alterative 
in Scrofula, Scurvy, Secondary Symptoms, and other Cutaneous 
Diseases, and as a remedy for the improper use of mercury. In 
Bottles, at 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 20s. 

COMPOUND ESSENCE of CUBEBS.--This pre- 
paration is a strong Exsence of the Cabevs, in combination with 
other inzredients, which, whilst equally mild and innoxious to 
the coustitution, have been found by experience materially to in- 
crease the known efficacy of the Cabebs, It is, therefore, coufi- 
dently recommended for those affections atising from Diseases of 
the Kidueys, Bladder, &c., and that class of Diseases generally in 
which the use of the Cubebs has been found so serviceable. In 
Bottles, at 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 20s. 

QUININE LOZENGES, for relieving Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Indigestion, Nausea, Loss of Appetive, Waterbrash, 
&c. and giving Tone to the Stomach. In Boxes, at 2s. aud 4s. 6d, 

ACIDULATED CAYENNE LOZENGES, for 
Habitual Sore Throats, Hoarseness, Relaxation of the Uvula, &e. ; 
also a refreshing Stuwulus in Fatigue, Field Sports, &c. 1a Boxes 
at 2s. and 4s. 6d. 

CAJEPUT OPODELDOC, (preferable to that in 
common use,) used with much success in cases of Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, &c, In Boitles, at Is. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 

PECTORAL ELIXIR, strongly recommended in 
Colds, habituat Coughs, Asthmatic Afiections, &c, 1a Bottles, at 
1s. ibd. aud 2s, 9d. 

*,* The above Preparations, when genuine, will have the 
Name and Address of *Burier, Chemist, Cheapside,’ attached 
to them.—Partcular attention to this caution is requested. 


















































PATRONIZED BY HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
LARKE’S celebrated ANTIBILIOUS and 


FAMILY PILLS. One of the best preparations now in 
use for Indigestion, Giddiness of the Head, the ill effects of In- 
temperance, Gravel, and Dropsical Complaints; also a preven- 
tive of a train of other diseases, viz. Rheumatism, Gout, Scurvy, 
Debility of the Constitution, and especially for removing the 
Bile, it is presumed it has not itssuperior. These very serviceable 
Pills, for their utility and benefit to the public for many years, 
have gained such universal repatation and este that it has in- 
duced the proprietor to advertise them. Price ts. 14d. per box; 
but on taking six boxes the stamps are allowed. Each box is 
signed on the Government Stamp, in the proprietor’s name, 
Without which none are ge es 

EASUMW’S COMPOUND CAMPHORATED and 
‘TISEPTIC TOOTH-PASTE, which combines the qualifications 
ising, beautilying, and preventing decay of the Teeth, 
Being impregnated with camphor, a gentle stimulant, it effec- 
tually prevents bleediug, scurvy of the gums, and by long expe- 
rie has n found a remedy for the Tooth-ache; add to 
which it is highly refreshing and agreeable to the mouth after 
sne. The proprietor confidently asserts, that not the slightest 
portion of any thing that might prove injarious to the enamel of 
the Teeth is contained in this composition. Sold in pots, at 
2s. éd. each, duty included ; or six pots for 13s. 6d. 


BICKERSTAFF’S PECTORAL BALSAM of 
HONEY, a Medicine far supetior to any yet discovered for ra- 
dically curing most violent Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, and Con- 
sumptions. invaluable Balsam bas been for many years in 
great repute asa remedy for the above; it possesses all the essen- 
tial parts of honey, and all the richest Balxams in their highest 
periection, which makes it agreeable to the most delicate sto- 
mach ; is equally restorative as asses’ milk; may be taken in ail 
seasons ; and is friendly to all constitutions (even to children in 
the a tender state of infancy,) particularly in the hooping- 
cough, 

This invaluable Cough Medicine is strongly recommended to 
Captains of ships, and others, for exportation, as it will retain 
its virtues for a number of years in any clima’ Price 28. each 
bottle, duty included ; or six bottles for haif a guinea. 

The above Preparations are sold wholesale and retail only, by 
the Proprietor, EDWARD EASUM, Chemist and Draggi: 
cessor to the late oKERST and Jones, No. 27, Aldgate- 
Within, London ; and ppoin ment, by Butler and Co. Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Pav London, Sackville-street, Dublin, and 
Prince’s-street, Edinburgh ; Sanger, 150, Oxtord-str 
on the Footway, No. 67, St. Paul’s Church-vard ; iffe, Cam- 
berwell; Mrs.Watson,Cambridge ; Dewey,Cheshunt G.W illson, 
Sawbridgeworth ; Firmiu,Colchester; Sharp,Cante: : Church 
and Woolridge, Windsor ; Baker, Chelmsford ; Nash, Witham ; 
R. R. and J. Tucker, Gloncester; Spencer, Gravesend ; Cowslade 
and Young, Reading; Munday, Worthing; Alder and Co. Chel- 
tenham ; Fisher, Ramsgate; Mares, Godden, and Co. Maidstone ; 
Mrs. Meyler, Bath; Tucker, Southampton; Bettison, jun. Ma- 
rine Library, High-street, Margate; Stubbs, Hastings; Fowle 
and Walker, Epsom; Jones, ‘Kingston; Rayner, Uxbridge; 
Thorby, Brighton ; Hooker, ipswich; Riches, Greenwich; Bridg- 
man, Bury St. monds; Rayner and Stockwell, Watford ; 
Deighton, 19, Pavement, York ; re Romford; and in Nor- 
by oon qe | i Bizth Mg Markland, 

armouth; King, Lynn; Finch, Swa' > and ev t- 
able Medicine Veuder iu the Uuited Kingdom,” P* 
































































O PRESERVE the HAIR in its pristine 
Beauty is an attainment of science, and merits universal 
attention. The most efficacious discovery for preventing the 
Hair falling off or ¢ gi colour, aud producing a luxuriant 
growth, is ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, the Orig! au 
Genuine. This Oil is pre-eminently successful in nourishing; 
strengthening, and preserving the Hair, in all climates ar 
seasons, rendering it carly and glossy ; in short, adding an ex- 
4uisite beauty to the Hair of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 
to detail its manifold virtues, and enumerate the testimonials of 
its proved superiority over other preparations professing similar 
resulis, would fill the pages of a volume. To prevent inyposition, 
the geuuine is sold, inclosed with a pamphiet on the Hair in a 
wrapper, signed on the outside in Red, * A. RowLanp & Son, 
20, assee Ganven.’ 
















Literature, Arts, &c. 





Just published (gratis), 


CATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, 
now on Sale, at the very low prices affixed, by STEPHEN 
HUNT, 12, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
Amongst them will be found, 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, with the Frontispiece, 
very scarce, 12s. 6d. 
Hone on Mysteries and Religious Shows. 
Plates, scarce, 68. 
Hone's Facetiz, containing 120 Engravings ; 
extremely scarce, 10s. 6d. 
Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, with double 
translation, 2 wols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Selections from the Italian Prose Writers, 
with a doubie translation on the Hamiltonian System. 8vo. 
uneut, lis. ’ 


Pierce the Ploughman's Creed. 4to. Black 
letter, reprint, 12s. 

Chaucer’s Works, complete (by Speght), with 
the Translation of Boceius, &c.; half-bound, folio, black letter, 
1d, Us. 6d.; aud many other scarce and valuable Works. 





Just published, in 8vo. (1024 pages,) price il. 6s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE TRADESMAN’S LAW LIBRARY; 


consisting of Familiar Treatises on the Laws which Trades- 
men in general, for their Governance in the ordinary Affairs of 
Business, ought to be conversant with, or have au Opportunity 
mediately referring to, as Occasions may atixe. With a 
General Alphabetical Index, systematically digested ; which com- 
prises a Glossary of Law Terms ased in the Work. . 


By GEORGE TOMPSON, Attorney-at-Law ; 
Author of ‘ Practical Suggestions to Young Attornies.’ 





“Mr. Tompson’s work will add to his reputation as a law ex. 
pounder. [tis writtenin a clear, concise, and masterly style, and 
the points on which it treats are $9 ably explained that they can- 
not fail to be perfectly understood by the dullest comprehension, 
Traders, who have not much time for reading, have here a work 
to which, on most points of law, reference can at once be ad- 
vantageously made. Doubt may thus be set at rest and litigation 
avoided, or only entered into under circumstances which ensure 
a successful result. The information given respecting bills of ex- 

xe alone, will be likely to save an individual actively en- 
fa ed in Commerce a considerable sum annually.””—Sunday 
ines, 

“ This is one of those practically useful works which ought to 
be placed in the hbrary of every man of business, We have 
perused many of the pages attentively, aud found no grounds for 
objecting to their accuracy.””—Atlas. 

“We have not waded throngh this ponderous volume in a 
search after doubtful law or bad logic, but we have asked a legal 
friend to look at the work, and he reports that the anthor appears 
to have performed his task with commendable diligence and 
aceuracy.”—Lilerary Gazette. , 

* Of the law of this book we are scarcely entitled to pronounce 
an opinion, but a learned frien i neulted, has vouched 
to us for its soundness. To its m in point of stvle and ar- 
ut, we can ourselves bear testinony.””—Spectator, 

“ This work may be safely recommended to all persons en- 
gaged in trade, as coutaining, in one well-arranged and well- 
printed volume, a vast quantity of useful legal information which 
tradesmen in general onght to be conversant with, The object 
of the work has been successfully executed by the learned author; 
and we conclude by giving to it our strong recommendation as 
highly useful aud authentic.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

* We haveseen a work called ‘ The Tradesman’s Law Library.’ 
++eeeeThis work is admirably adapted for the counter of the 
merchant, and is infinitely superior to any of the Law Treatises 
of the like kind which have fallen under our notice. Ut is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and likely to be extensively popular.”—Bell’s 
Messenger. 

“ This is certainly one of the desiderata for the tradesman’s 
couuting-house or library, comprising familiar treatises on the 
laws by which such persous are particularly or immediately af. 
fected ; each of which is treated of iu a comprehensive and intel- 
ligible manner, aud adapted to the comprehension of unprofessional 
readers. The desigu of the author is to prevent ps mi and ex- 
pensive litigation, by affording to all the means of understanding 
their own and each others’ rights—to contribute the necessary 
aids, iu fact, for carrying into effect the wish expressed by Lord 
Bacon, ‘ that every man knew as much law as would enable him 
to keep himself out of it.’ Inaddition to copious analytical tables 
of contents to each of the treatises, there is a very full alphabe- 
tical index to the entire work which greatly adds to its utility, 
Mr. Tompson has our thanks for his contribution to our number 
of really valuable books, wide circulation of which must ma- 
terially subserve the public service.”"—The Weekly Free Press, 

“*The Tradesman’s Law meggae’ § is a work of great research, 
perspicuity, aud general utility. We have rarely, in fact, seen a 
work which was more decidedly required by the trading part of 
the community, or which will prove more generally useful to 
those who wish to avoid the meshes of the law. The arrangement 
is most luminous, and the selection of subjects judicious and 
complete. ie of Contents, as weil as an Alphabetical In- 
dex, are appended to the work, and render a reference to any 
given point easy and expeditious.”—Morning Advertiser. 


London: Printed for the author (by whom the Trade are 
su, oe his cTreneree( Besueed’s 1 wasn sold by J. - ry 
4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane; F.C, Westley, 165, Strand ; 
all other Booksellers. - F nae : 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 








FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 


Last four Nights of M. Bernard Leon. 

Monday, Sans Tambour ni Trompette; ou, La Petite Vivandiere* 
After which, a new Vaudeville, in 3 acts, called Jerome; ou’ 
Les Deux Speaieas. (Leliévre, M. Bernard Leon.) To con~ 
clude with La Demoiselle et la Dame. (Droguignard, M+ 
Bernard Leon.) 

Wednesday (Benefit of M. Pelissié), first representation of Jean 
de Paris. (Jean de Paris, M. Ponchard, of the Opera 
Comique—Princesse de Navarre, Madame Gossens St. Aubin, 
from the Rouen Theatre.) 








SURREY THEATRE. 

This Evening, The Mountaineers. Old Heads on Young Shoul- 
ders; or. the House in the Forest ; (in which Master Burke 
sustains five distinct Characters.) And Barney Brallaghan ; 
or, ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 

Monday, John Overy, the Miser of the Southwark Ferry. Old 

js on Young Should And Shaksp "s Festival and 
Dramatic Pageant. 

Tuesday (ist time at this Theatre), Charles the Twelfth; or, the 
Battle of Stralsund. Old Heads on Young Shoulders. And 
(compressed into 2 acts) Rob Roy. 

Wednesday, The Beggar of Cripplegate. Old Heads on Young 

And Shab 's Festiv: 


psa 








This day is published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
EVI and SARAH; or, the JEWISH 
LOVERS. A Tale of the Polish Jews. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
HE LAW of POPULATION; a Treatise, 


Lin Six Books, in Disproof of the Superfecandity of Human 
Beings; and developing the real Principie of their Increase. 
By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, M.P. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Nearly ready, post 8vo. 


NTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the Use of Young Persons 
at School or College. 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 

1, General Introduction—2. Homeric Questions—3. Life of 
Homer—4. Uiad—5. i Margites—7. Batrachomyo- 
machia—s, Hynins—9. Hesiod, 

By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Thursday, A Favourite Drama. Old Heads on Young Should 





1 e of the pp for Mr. 
Marshall’s Panorama) the First Act of Van Dieman’s Land, 
including the whole of the Panoramic Tour. 
Friday, Old Heads on Young Shoulders, Shakspeare’s Festival. 
And a variety of Entertainments. 
Saturday, Old Heads on Young Shoulders. And a variety of 
Entertainments. 


This day is published, compressed into 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, with nu- 
merous Plates, Wood-cuts, Diagrams, &c. 

MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 


and Theoretical; containing an Account of ail Recent 
igations and Discoveries. 





ATIONAL REPOSITORY, for the Annual 
EXHIBITION of New and Improved Productions of 
+ MANUFACTURES, ROYAL MEWS, CHARING- 
2 Patron, the Kina. 
The Third Exhibition of this Institution is NOW OPEN. 
Admittance, is.; Catalogue, Is. 
T. 5S. TULL, Secretary. 


[HE GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE, 
7 209, Regent-street, is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from the DANOOT COLLECTION of Brussels, &c. &c. 

In this Collection will be found the Grand Picture by Rubens, 

inted for the Jesuit’s Church of pumere. The celebrated 
Rite Teniers, known by the name of ‘ Le Tira l’Arc.’ A magni- 
ficent View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 
Cuyp, &c. &c. Admittance, is. Catalogue, Is. 

W. CROUCH, Keeper. 








EAST INDIES.—PANORAMA OF CALCUTTA, 


No OPEN, at the PANORAMA, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, a superb VIEW of CALCUTTA, 
embracing nearly the whole of the Public Buildings, the River 
HooGHy covered with Vessels Boats, and every object of 
interest. The View (taken from the EspLanape during the 
Celebration of a Hinvoo Festiva) is enlivened by several 
thousand Figures, illustrating the singular Manners, Customs, 
Dress, &c. of the Natives. —The VIEW of SYDNEY is Open.— 
VIEWS of PARIS and CONSTANTINOPLE are Exhibiting at the 
PANORAMA, STRAND. ‘The latter View will shortly Ciose. 


HE Twenty-sixth Annual EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
is NOW OPEN, every Day fiom Nine till Seven, at the Gallery, 
Pall Mall East. 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—The 
EXHIBITION for the SALE of the WORKS of LIVING 
BRITISH ARTISTS, in Suffolk-street, Pall Mali East, is NOW 
OPEN to the Public from Nine until Six. 
ittance, 1s.; Catalogue, Is. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 











ETROPOLITAN EAST INDIA ASSO- 
CIATION.—The Resolutions for embodying this Associa- 
tion having been moved by Robert Otway Cave, Esq., M.P. 
seconded by Edward W. Wynne Peudarves, M.P., and supported 
by other Members of Parliament and Professional Gentlemen, at 
a Public Meeting of the Inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on Saturday, the sth of 
May, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., in the chair, were carri 

by a majority of about 500 to three dissentients ef the public 
are therefore now invited to attend a GRATUITOUS LECTURE, 
at the Crown and Anchor, on Monday Evening next, the 17th 
instant, where Mr. BUCKINGHAM will deliver an Tnangural 
Discourse, explauatory of the important and extended objects 
embraced by the Association in question. The attendance of 
Parliamentary Members is earnestly solicited, for whom, and for 
entiemen who may accompany ladies to the Lecture, seats will 
secured on the platform and in the upper part of the hall, 
access to which will be by tickets only, procurable at the bar, 
price 1s. each, the proceeds of which will be applied exclusively 
to the funds of the iation, while ad ion to the lower por- 
tion of the hall will be perfectly free. The admission by tickets 
will commence at half-past 7, to secure the choice of seats, while 
the free admissions will not be permitted till 10 minutes before 8, 
and the discourse will begin at 8 o’clock exactly. This arrange- 
ment is founded on an anxious re to unite the convenience of 
the more delicate and select portion of the audience with as much 
freedom of access as is compatible with their comfort to the pub- 
lie at large, and will therefore, it is hoped, prove satisfactory to 
all parties. 








Under, the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


On Saturday, May 22, will be published, price 2s. 
NSECT TRANSFORMATIONS ; Part I. 
Being the 11th Part of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
Volumes published, price 4s. 6d. each, 
Me ri IIT, Insect Architecture. 


Ry W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Also, by the same Author, a New Edition, post 8vo. with Plan 
and illustrative Wood-cuts, 7s. 6d. 
Outlines of Geology, for Beginners; being 


the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
P OEMS, on various Subjects. 
By W. J. ATKINSON, 
London: W.SIMPKIN and R, MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall- 
court. 





NEW MUSICAL WORK. 
Just published, 
“TINHE LAYS OF A WANDERER;” 


First Series: being Original Melodies, in English and 
German, with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte or Guitar. 


By CHARLES WALTHER. 
Each embellished with a ——— Lithographic Plate by the 
uthor, 


JOHANNING and WHATMORE, 126, Regent-street. 





Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 
vols. 8vo. price 16s. 
ICTION WITHOUT ROMANCE; or, 
The LOCKET-WATCH, 
By Mrs. MARIA POLACK. 

“ Evidently the production of one anxious to benefit by the 
inculcation of excellent principles ;—the leisure-hours of many 
of our young readers may much worse employed than in th? 
perusal of these well-meaning pages.”"—Lit, Gaz, May 8, 1830. € 





DR. DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH IMPROVED. 


HE Heads of Classical Schools, Tutors, &c. 

are respectfully informed, that the Second Edition of Dr. 

DYMOCK’S AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, IMPROVED, is 

just arrived in London, and may be had of all the Booksellers in 

the United Kingdom. Price 6s. 6d. in canvas boards; 7s. bound 
in roan: or 10s, in Turkey morocco, gilt edges. 





NEW WORKS 
Published by MARSH and MILLER, Ovford-street; and CON- 
STABLE and Co, Edinburgh. 
HE CHILD'S OWN BOOK; comprising 
nearly Sixty popular and amusing Tales, illustrated by 
about Three Hundred Engravings by the first artists; also, 
Poetry and Popular Ditties, with Ilustrations, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of Our Counties; or, Provincial Por- 


traits. 

“‘ Though the exposures are sufficiently galling, yet there are 
points of mystery over which a brighter ray has been dissemi- 
nated, particularly those in which the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Duke of Cumberland are concerned.”—Paul Pry, 

. 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 

The Wine Drinker’s Manual. Being an 
Historical and ‘Topographical account of all Wines, their general 
Economy, &c., the Art of Drinking Wines, and much information 
acceptable to the bon vivant. 

1 vol. 12mo, 

Gunter’s Confectioner’s Oracle ; containing 
Receipts for Desserts, on the most economical plan, for private 
families, and all founded on the actual experiments of thirty vears ; 
= = Appendix, containing the best Receipts for PASTRY- 

‘OOKS. 
On the 1st of May was published, 

Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny ; with Il- 
lustrations by Thomas Landseer. 

d Also, price Is. each, 

The Devil’s Walk; with I] 
Cruikshank, 


. Monsieur Tonson ; with Illustrations by R. 


justrations by R. 





1. Menageries. | t 
MM, Timber Trees—Fruits. IV. Pursuit of K 
V. The New Zealanders. 


London; CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mail East. 





Monsieur Nongtopgpaw ;- with ti 
by Re Cruikshank, igtopgpaw ; IWustrations 





First of June will be published (to be continued monthly), com- 
mencing with Bishop SHERLOCK, No. 1., handsomely priated 
in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. of a Series of the most eminent 


IVINES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; 
with Lives of each Author, Arguments to each Sermon 
or Discourse, Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Ore 1 College; E ining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, and late Christian Advocate in Cambridge. 

Each work will be preceded by an original Biographical Me- 
moir of its Author. A Summary of Contents will be prefixed to 
every Sermon, Tract, or Disquisition ; so that not only direct 
aceess may be had to any portion required for perusal, but the 
summary nay be cousidered as a skeleton calculated to assist the 
youn ivine in composition, Notes and Observations will 
xaded when necessary ; and an Index of Passages in Scripture, 
which have been commented on in such author. 

The Works of Dr. Barrow will follow those of Sherlock, which 
will be succeeded by the most popular works of Hall, Atterbury, 
Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurd, Bull, Beveridge, Balguy, 
S. Clarke, Ogden, Paley, Waterland, Jer. Taylor, Xc. 

Each volume will average 500 pages. It is not expected that 
the Series will exceed Firry Volumes: auy Author may be had 
separately. 

Printed by A. J. VALPY, M.A. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street 
where Subscribers’ names, for part or the whole of the Series, are 
received; and may be subscribed for at all Booksellers’ in town 
and country. 














Now ready, Part I, 

At only 3}d. each Piate, plain, or tinely coloured, 14d. additional, 
of the most highly-finished, most convenient and comprehen- 
sive Atlas evcr published ; to be completed in 12 Monthly 
Parts, from Engravings on Steel by Mr. T. Starling, 

HE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS; 
constructed upon an Original Plan, and embracing many 
importaut new features. 
Also, just published, 
2. The Lost Heir; a Novel. 
“ A powerful written story.”—Courier. 
3. The Game of Life; a Novel. 


“* True and graphic pictures from actual life, exhibited with 
startling tidelity.”"—Literary Gazette. 


4. Tales of the Five Senses; illustrative of 
their Mechanism, Uses, and Government, Edited by the Author 
of * The Collegians,’&c. 10s. 6d. ! 

5. The Romance of History. 
3 vols. 


6. Bacon’s Life of Francis. 2d edit. 2 vols. 


7. Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
William Ball. 1 vol. 8vo. 

8. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cz Jish-sq 


In 8 vols. 


New Series. 








This day, in 1 Vol. foolscap 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s. 6d. 
NECDOTAL REMINISCENCES of dis- 
tinguished LITERARY and POLITICAL CHARACTERS, 
with Autographs. 
By LEIGH CLIFFE, Fsq. 
Author of * Parga,’ * Margaret Coryton,’ &c. 
“The melange, altogether, 
Gazette. 
** This is one of the most amusing works that we have lately 
had the gratification of perusing.”—Weekly Dispatch. 
London : R. and S, A. Bielefeld, 21, Rathbone-place; and A. 
and W. Galignan, Paris. 


is very amusing.”—Literary 





Subscribers names received by R. and S, A. Bielefeld, for the 


following interesting publications, at reduced Prices: 






sd. ad. 
Waverley Novels 4 6 per Vol, published at 5 0 
Family Library ........4 6 ditto dito 5 O 
Family Classical Library4 0 — ditto dito 64 6 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia 5 6 ditto dito 6 0 


&e. &e. &e, 


place, Oxford-street. 





21, Ratht 





Just published, price tl. 1s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLFVELAN 


ZLAND, 
HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrai 
, M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’lofanterie in the Service of France. 

* Here is a book on Billiards that may be expected, sooner or 
later, to produce something like a revolution in the whole style 
of play, and consequently in the general character of the game. 
* * * To the owners of private tables we would recommend 
this book, as an appendage almost as necessary to their table asa 
marking-board.’’—Court Journal, April 30, 1830, 

“ The English player is indebted to Mr. Thurston for making 
him acquainted with a work so much esteemed ou the Continent.” 
—Atheneum and Weekly Review, May 8, 1830. 

Loudon: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON 
Billiard Table Manufacturer, 14, Catherine-street, Strand; and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 








London : Printed and published by James Homes, at 
the Office, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, and 
By F. C. Westiey, 165, Strand : 

Sold also by E. Wiis0Nn, Roval Exchange, and Messrs. SHARPLEY, 
33, Old Bond Street; E. WitimeEn, 25, Lord Street, Liverpool, 
(who delivers the Publication on Sunday Morning by 8 o'clock 
in any part of Liverpool); J.SuTHEeRLAND, Edinburgh; and all 
other Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country.—Price 8d, 
unstamped ; 1s, stamped; or in Monthly Parts (ina wrapper). 

Advertisements received at the Office, as above ; at 165, Strand 

and by W.S, ALLEN, Collector, 
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